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1936- 1956 



Introduction 



In a democracy, the course of events is shaped by a dynamic 
mixture of public opinion and the leading personalities of 
the times who give it expressionand often give it inspira- 
tion. This book is an attempt to draw the portraits of nine 
leaders who dominated the American stage from 1936 to 1956 
as seen by public opinion during those years. 

The book is made up of two kinds of material. The main 
part of the book attempts to record what our organization 
learned about the public's attitudes toward these men at the 
time they were on the center of the stage and to correlate that 
briefly with the historical events of the times in an effort to 
put the public's judgment in some perspective. I have at- 
tempted to be as objective as possible in these sections. It is 
unlikely that I have wholly succeeded. No one can achieve 
total objectivity particularly when writing of one's own 
times. And in presenting the data of our surveys, in trying 
to make a coherent pattern of all that was said about these 
men, I have certainly gone beyond the straight reporting of 
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percentages pro and con to an Interpretation of what I think 
those percentages mean. 

A few parts of the book are not intended to be objective. 
Where I felt I personally knew the man well enough (or in 
the case of Roosevelt, knew many of his Intimates), I have 
added a few words which are intended to be a purely subjec- 
tive appraisal of my own. 

In writing this book I have drawn very heavily on the re- 
sults of our own public opinion surveys and, to some extent, 
on those of George Gallup and others. Since public opinion 
research is still relatively new, and since a good many of the 
results I report are derived from surveys made when public 
opinion research was still in its infancy, a brief review of its 
development is perhaps in order. 

Public opinion research is founded on the scientific theory 
of sampling. It has long been known that a judiciously se- 
lected sample of ore or grain would determine within small 
limits of error the quality of a carload of ore or grain. In the 
late 1920*5 and the early 1930*5, a relatively small number of 
men came simultaneously to the conclusion that the opinions 
of the public could be similarly sampled. There were, of 
course, two basic problems: how does one get a true sample 
of the public and how does one phrase questions which will 
encourage the public to give honest answers? 

With the rather complete census data we now have, the 
first problem was comparatively easy. We knew we had to 
represent in proportion each geographical area of the coun- 
try because people's attitudes toward some things vary ac- 
cording to where they live. An example of this Is that 
attitudes toward repeal of prohibition on both Coasts were 
decidedly different from what they were In the South or the 
Middle West. We knew that each size of place had to be rep- 
resented in its proper proportions because the size of the 
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community in which one lives has a determining effect on 
opinions and attitudes about some things. An example of 
this is that large-city dwellers in general like Daylight Saving 
Time; farmers do not. We knew that each economic level 
must be represented in the sample in the same proportions 
in which the various economic levels exist in the population 
as a wholebecause one's station in life often has a decided 
effect on opinions. An example of this is that except in the 
South the well-to-do are predominantly Republicans, and 
the lower middle classes and poor are predominantly Demo- 
crats. We knew that both sexes and each age group had to 
be properly represented because one's sex and one's age have 
an effect on how one thinks. Women are more inclined than 
men to be conservative, less inclined to gamble, and this is 
reflected in their opinions on certain subjects. Older people 
are less inclined to welcome change either in products they 
use or in the ideas they are willing to accept. 

This list might be expanded to include proper representa- 
tions by race, by religion, by education. The ultimate pur- 
pose in drawing the sample might be described as an effort 
to include in the sample an America in microcosm. 

Phraseology and semantics are fully as important as a prop- 
erly drawn sample. In our own research we have demon- 
strated this in a number of ways. For example, shortly before 
we entered the war, we asked one sample of the population 
this question: "Do you think the United States should do 
everything in its power to help England and France in their 
war against Hitler?" Phrased this way, the question drew an 
overwhelmingly favorable response. At the same time, a 
matched sample of the population was asked this question: 
"Do you think the United States should become involved in 
a plan to help England and France in their war against Hit- 
ler?" This phrasing of the question drew a markedly lower 
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favorable response; the word "involved" is a "loaded" word, 
and to many people, we should not become involved in any- 
thingeven virtue! 

A great many different kinds of people have contributed a 
great deal to the effort to bring this infant science to a stage 
of greater reliability. We have drawn heavily upon the 
knowledge of the statistician, the economist, the political 
scientist, the semanticist, the sociologist, the psychologist, 
and others. In many ways, today we have in this relatively 
new tool of public opinion research something approaching 
a science. It has been demonstrated many times that differ- 
ent men using the same methods will come up with substan- 
tially the same results in the various areas of public opinion 
from politics to predicting the sales of television sets. 

The tool was first used for the benefit of industry to help 
manufacturers understand why their product was not selling 
as well as their competitors' so that they might rectify their 
mistakes and, hopefully, not make the same kind again. Used 
for this purpose it was called "marketing research." But it 
was quickly recognized that if people were willing to give 
the kind of information that would let a manufacturer knoxv 
how to improve his competitive position, they would also be 
willing to express their opinions on public affairs. In 1935 
two organizations began almost simultaneously the regular 
publication of the results of public opinion research. The 
Fortune Survey, which was done by my own firm, was first in 
print, and only three months later, George Gallup's Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion began its regular and very 
useful publication which has continued to this day. Many 
others made real and lasting contributions in the early days- 
Roy Eastman, Archibald Crossley, Percival White, and 
Claude Robinson, to name only a few. Contributions from 
the academic world came somewhat after contributions from 
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the commercial world but they have been substantial and 
are rapidly growing. Among the early academic pioneers in 
this area must be mentioned Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia 
University, Samuel Stouffer of Harvard, Clyde Hart of the 
University of Chicago, and John William Albig of the Uni- 
versity of Illinoisagain to mention only a few. To list the 
more recent recruits to our growing science even to list 
those who have made very real and substantial contributions 
would require many pages. The important thing is that 
the study of public opinion, what the public thinks, and inso- 
far as it's possible to determine it, why the public thinks what 
it does, has now become a great industry or a great profes- 
sion, whichever you choose. It has had its critics, but most 
of them have helped make it better. It has made its mistakes, 
but even the mistakes have helped show its limitations and 
its greater possibilities. 

The result is that for the first time we can look back over 
a quarter of a century of the most critical times in our na- 
tion's history and record with some accuracy how the public 
reacted to the issues of the day and to the men who were 
prominently identified with those issues. Now, for the first 
time, it is possible to relate the course of opinion to the pat- 
tern of political and social history. It would be foolish to 
contend that this has been done fully or in every instance 
with pinpoint accuracy. Some of the questions asked could 
have been better asked. Even more unfortunate, some of the 
questions which should have been asked escaped us at the 
time. Regrettable as this is, we can take some comfort from 
the fact that the next quarter-century of American history 
will be even better documentedat least that part of it which 
ascertains the reaction of the people to events and to the 
prominent figures identified with those events. 

Basic to this kind of inquiry, of course, are all the unan- 
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swered questions as to how public opinion is actually formed. 

Many of our deepest opinions are probably formed some- 
what as a coral reef grows: by so many billions of interac- 
tions between wave and land, between solution and solid; 
so that no one theory, no one constellation of facts, can ever 
satisfactorily account for the size, the shape, the color or the 
hardness of our perceptions or of our opinions. In any case, 
it is true that ideas often penetrate the public as a whole 
slowly, and very often by interaction of neighbor on neigh- 
bor without any apparent influence of the printed word* 

To support this contention, let's assume the hypothesis 
that the entire American public can be stratified into six 
groups. The smallest group might be called the "Great 
Thinkers/ 5 There probably aren't more than a half a dozen 
of these in the world at any one time, and usually the 
perspective of history is necessary finally to recognize and 
evaluate them. They are seldom known widely by their con- 
temporaries. For purposes of quick identification only, I 
shall name a few Great Thinkers. In the field of politics the 
Great Thinkers group would include Plato and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. In the field of economics, Adam Smith and Karl 
Marx. (The Great Thinkers need not always think up 
"good" philosophies!) In any event, I am here trying to de- 
scribe a very small number of people who come forth with 
important philosophies that at some time in history gain 
wide acceptance. I would name Einstein as a Great Thinker 
in the field of science. He also dramatizes a point I shall 
refer to again, namely that a Great Thinker or a Great Dis- 
seminator in one field may be a novice in another field, as 
Einstein was a novice in political science even though he 
brought to his views in this field the enormous and valid 
weight of his scientific achievements. 

* This discussion, in somewhat altered form, first appeared as part of my 
article, "Who Tells The Storytellers?/' Saturday Review, July $i 1954. 
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After the Great Thinkers comes the next group o what 
might be called the "Great Disciples." There might be as 
many as a dozen of them in any one country at any one time. 
They are the people who do not think out the great philos- 
ophies but have a sufficient understanding and a close enough 
mental association with those who do that they become great 
effective protagonists for an idea. Again, going to the field 
of religion, St. Paul would qualify. In the field of science, 
Thomas Huxley. In the field of politics, Abraham Lincoln. 

Next would be what might be called the ' 'Great Dissem- 
inators." How many there are in America, I don't know. 
Perhaps five hundred. But if anyone wants to argue that I 
should have said 250 or 1,000, that's all right, too. Perhaps 
at this level it will be more permissible to name people who 
are living. These are people who have a national or inter- 
national forum and who are widely listened to. The forum 
might be the United States Senate. As president of the 
UAW, Walter Reuther would qualify. Because he owns a 
chain of powerful magazines, Henry Luce would qualify. 
And so would Elmer Davis and Walter Lippmann and West- 
brook Pegler and the late Robert Sherwood. The list might 
be expanded considerably, but I think the point is made 
clear. Sometimes the philosophies they disseminate are 
"good," and sometimes they are "bad." The criterion is not 
the goodness or the badness but the effectiveness with which 
they reach large numbers of people. 

In the next group would fit what might be called the 
"Lesser Disseminators." It's difficult to estimate how many 
there are of these in the United Statesperhaps 25,000. But 
again, if somebody wants to say the figure is closer to 15,000 
or 50,000 that's all right, too. These people, like the more 
illustrious "Great Disseminators," have a forum. The only 
difference is it's a more limited forum. Just as Walter Rem- 
ther or Jacob Potofsky might qualify as a Great Dissemina- 
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tor, the president of Local 801 Union might qualify as a 
Lesser Disseminator. A radio commentator widely listened 
to in the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul but rela- 
tively unknown outside of that area would qualify. So also 
might the Presbyterian minister in Keokuk or the editor of 
the Mill Valley Record, 

Next would come what we might call, for want of a better 
term, the "Politically Active/' I use the term "Politically" 
here in a broad sense to include considerably more than ac- 
tivity in the political arena. There are probably about ten 
million genuinely politically active people in the United 
States, and another fifteen million who might be called 
"somewhat active." Obviously, these can't be named, but 
here are some of the distinguishing characteristics of such 
people. They vote regularly; they contribute money or serv- 
ices to local or national political campaigns; if they belong 
to a labor union, they attend the meetings and have some- 
thing to say about how their union is run. Sometimes they 
write letters to the editor or to their Congressman. They are 
active members of the League of Women Voters or the Ur- 
ban League or the American Legion or the Daughters of the 
American Revolution or the Foreign Policy Association. 
They are the presidents of the local Chambers of Commerce 
or Rotary Clubs or the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, In short, they are alert citi- 
zens who strive to fulfill their obligations both by performing 
the simple democratic function of voting and by joining 
with others in groups in the expectation of making their 
voices heard more clearly. 

Finally, there are what we might call, for want of a better 
term, the "Politically Inert/ 1 These are people who are not 
very much at home in the world of ideas in a raw or undi- 
luted form. Their voices are seldom raised in meetings if, 
indeed, they go at all. They are not very vocal about what 
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they believe. They are, however, tremendously important, 
and for three reasons. In the first place, there are probably 
about seventy-five million of them in our country alone. 
Secondly, if they get excited enough, some of them vote, as 
can quite easily be proved by a quick glance at the roster of 
Congress. In the third place, they do, as our surveys show, 
insist on forming ideas with or without adequate articula- 
tion. 

These six groups are loosely formed groups. Unlike the 
versatile Thomas Jefferson, few of the Great Thinkers are 
great thinkers in more than one field. Few of the Great Dis- 
ciples are disciples in more than one field. A Great Dissem- 
inator in his field may be only a politically active citizen in 
another field, and so on. 

There is some evidence to support the hypothesis that, 
however else ideas may be disseminated, one effective way 
follows the pattern I have just describedfrom Great 
Thinker to Great Disciple to Great Disseminator to Lesser 
Disseminator to Politically Active to Politically Inert. 

Evidence could be produced to show that ideas can be 
gotten over directly from the interested sender to people 
who are politically inert via the printed word or television 
or radio. I think more evidence can be produced to show 
that these politically inert people come to accept ideas more 
readily from their more politically active neighbors and that, 
in turn, the politically active neighbors are more apt to ac- 
cept ideas from the Lesser Disseminators, who in turn are 
swayed by the Great Disseminators and the Great Disciples. 
The "politically inert" frequently "elect" a "politically ac- 
tive" neighbor or a friend as their expert in a certain field 
and choose another friend or neighbor as their "expert" in 
another field. These unofficially elected local leaders, each 
with his six or sixty "followers," represent a potent force in 
idea dissemination. 
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It is conceivable that there are many economic and socio- 
logical ideas which are so complicated that they might never 
be fully explained to the politically inert group or, if ex- 
plainable to them at all, would have to be stated in such 
simple language as to insure that the more literarily sophis- 
ticated would never heed them. Accordingly, it seems to me 
that, even though in the final analysis one's interest might 
lie partly, if not largely, in the seventy-five million politi- 
cally inert people, the immediate problem would be that of 
directing a message to the Great Disseminators and the Lesser 
Disseminators in language they understood and respected 
and in a medium they understood and respected. 

So much for means and methods. In the statistical por- 
traits that follow, we shall be concerned chiefly with the re- 
sultsthe shifting forces of public opinion as they were 
brought to bear upon the careers of nine distinguished Amer- 
icans. 

Here is the way the public ranked its leaders in 1948, about 
halfway through the time span covered by this book: 

Considering all the men In America who have been promi- 
nent in public affairs during the past 50 years, which one 
or two have you admired the most? 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 43% 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 17 

Herbert Hoover 7 

Theodore Roosevelt 7 

Douglas MacArthur 7 

Woodrow Wilson 5 

Thomas E* Dewey g 

George C. Marshall 3 

Charles E. Hughes 3 

Wendell Willkie 3 

Harry S. Truman 3 




Roosevelt: The Depression Years 



I. 1932-1936: The First Term 

The American presidential campaign of 1932 was held 
against a backdrop of economic collapse. Great fortunes had 
toppled overnight, andjust as suddenly and just as disas- 
trouslythe small wages of ordinary men had stopped. The 
apple seller had become a symbol of the times; a trickle of 
soup from charity kitchens was for millions the best hope 
of keeping alive. The unemployed numbered eleven mil- 
lion; their frightened, hungry families numbered many mil- 
lions more. The country's industrial and financial structure 
seemed to be paralyzed. Banks closed, mortgages were called 
in, and plants lay idle. 

Into this despairing atmosphere came the calm, buoyant 
voice of Franklin Roosevelt, who promised a "new deal for 
the American people/' He told them something most of 
them probably had not heard before: that a man had a right 
to earn a decent living and that the government had an ob- 
ligation to see that that right was made a reality. He told 
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them that America could produce enough for all, and some 
to spare, and that no combination of special interests should 
be allowed to stand in the way of this economy of abundance. 

The American people listened to him, in the summer and 
fall of 1932, and decided to give him a chance to make good 
on his promises. He was elected with 57.3 per cent of the 
popular vote. By the time he took office in the following 
March, the country's economic condition was even more se- 
vere. With unemployment still increasing ominously, people 
turned to him desperately and waited to see what he would 
do. 

He did two things: he gave them hope and he gave them 
action. They needed both badly. 

He gave them hope by giving them a sense of his own op- 
timistic faith that even this catastrophic depression was a 
problem within human compass; not an act of God or na- 
ture before which men were helpless, but a crisis in large 
part of man's own making and therefore for man's own solv- 
ing. What was to be feared was not a huge unintelligible 
economic mechanism which had unaccountably broken 
down, but fear itself. Roosevelt was able to inspire this con- 
fidence partly because he had it himself; partly because he 
was able to make most of the people feel he was their friend. 
This was not the least of his achievements; the ability of a 
man with a background of wealth and high social standing 
to address the people of America as "my Mends" and give 
them the feeling that they were just that, (This is not, of 
course, to say that all of America welcomed his friendship. 
Some proportionlater to grow larger of the business com- 
munity, of the wealthy, the propertied, and those convinced 
that the best hope of America's long-range prosperity lay in 
the preservation of the traditional organization of business 
and government, came to consider him something closer to 
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an enemy. To them he meant regimentation, bureaucracy, 
the abandonment of free enterprise even "creeping social- 
ism.") 

He gave the people action by calling, five days after his 
inauguration, a special session of Congress which lasted the 
famous "Hundred Days" until June 16 and before which he 
placed a staggering succession of legislative acts, designed to 
involve the federal government to an unprecedented extent 
in the nation's economy, in an effort to save that economy. 
In those three months Congress passed the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, which provided for crop subsidies and control 
over the level of farm production; the Banking Act, which 
was the beginning of stricter Federal regulation of banking 
practices; the Federal Securities Act, which required regis- 
tration and approval of stock and bond issues; and the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, a melange of measures, many 
of which outlasted the Act itself, including provisions for 
raising wages, improving working conditions, abolishing 
child labor and, most significant of all, recognizing labor's 
right of collective bargaining. It established the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which was to give employment to youth 
and aid in reforestation and flood control; and the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, which by refinancing small mort- 
gages protected homes from foreclosure. The country was 
taken off the gold standard. Over three billion dollars was 
authorized for work relief. The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the first governmental experiment in planning the use of the 
country's natural resources on a regional basis, was estab- 
lished. And to the interest of most, prohibition was repealed. 

Meanwhile, banks began to open their doors, the Stock 
Exchange resumed activity, and people began to breathe 
more easily. 

Roosevelt's "New Deal" did two things at the same time. 
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It provided for the most pressing needs o the moment, by 
giving work or direct relief to those in the direst need. It 
introduced a system of safeguards, plans, and stabilizers in- 
tended to put the economy on an even keel and to prevent, 
in the future, the kind of excesses that had helped bring 
about the crisis. In addition it remade the face of the Amer- 
ican economy with a new conception of the rights of labor 
and the functions of government. This new conception of 
government was not that of governing best by governing 
least but rather of government as an active, creative agency, 
responsible for seeing that the country's economy kept run- 
ning efficiently and justly. To call this a system is probably 
to use too strong a term; it was rather a miscellany of sepa- 
rate creative acts strung together by a theme, more than a 
theory of the government's duty to act and plan for the com- 
mon welfare. 

Even the theme developed gradually. During the greater 
part of Roosevelt's first term his leadership did not crystal- 
lize in the shape of a clear, consistent policy. He swung left, 
then right, attempting to form a kind of coalition, of the 
middle, acting within and upon the various pressures of sit- 
uations and power blocs, until gradually these same pressures 
pushed him toward a definite commitment to government 
action in behalf of those economic groups who were felt not 
to be getting their fair economic share. The formation of 
the Liberty League in 1934, the fulminations of Father 
Coughlin and Huey Long, and the Townsend movement in 
California, all in the end helped to clarify and strengthen 
the New Deal by defining and organizing its opposition. 

Some of the legislation which comprised the New Deal 
was improvised on the spur of the moment, some of it widely 
missed the mark, and some of it was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. But in the years that followed 
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1932, this collection of acts and the agencies they created 
developed and expanded and became an established way of 
government. Additions were made: the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Social Security. 
When some measures were declared unconstitutional, others 
appeared such as the revised AAA and the Wagner Act, 
which gave farmers and labor encouragement and support 
that they had never known before. 

As Roosevelt's first term drew to a close, a majority of the 
American people saw him as the one man who could best 
help them through the continuing crisis. When he began 
his first term they had felt helpless and defeated; to many he 
had restored a faith in their future. They had hungered for 
positive action, and they saw all around them evidences of 
that action. They were not so much disposed to question 
the mode of action as to simply be grateful for its results. 
Roosevelt had at that time a vast amount of unques- 
tioning support from people who felt the salvation of the 
country depended on his continuance in office. In addition 
he had the support of elements more prone to shift their 
ground, such as Independents and people normally Repub- 
lican who might become so again with a change in the eco- 
nomic climate or the appearance of a promising Republican 
candidate. Yet there also existed a hard core of bitter, ada- 
mant oppositon to him and all he stood for, people who 
believed that his re-election would be a national catastrophe 
hardly outranked by the depression itself. This was the es- 
sential nature of public opinion on the eve of the 1936 
election from one of the earliest so-called "election polls" 
ever taken: 
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Attitudes Toward Roosevelt's Re-election (October 1936) 

3S% 
26 



Roosevelt's re-election essential for the good 
of the country 



He may have made mistakes but no one else 
can do as much good 



He did many things that needed doing, but 
most of his usefulness is now over 14 

About the worst thing that could happen to this 
country is another Roosevelt administration 23 

Express no opinion 4 

But though 23 per cent tended to see Roosevelt as a dan- 
gerous radical who had only begun to socialize the economy, 
people in general did not expect him to lead the nation very 
much farther to the left, nor did they want him to. Most of 
his supporters thought his policies would continue about as 
they had been or, if they did change, would become more 
conservative. Here, in October 1936, is what people expected 
him to do: 



over 



Expectations regarding Roosevelt's second-term policies 
(October 1936)* 

His Is best man Plis use- His dec- 
election despite fulness tion worst 
essential 

5% 
8 

17 

59 
11 



Roosevelt will 
become: 
More radical 
More liberal 
More conservative 
Remain as has been 
Express no opinion 



Total 

19% 

5 
16 

47 
13 



mistakes 

4% 
6 

25 
55 
10 



thing 

57% 
3 
6 



43 
ii 



10 



* This question has been "cross-tabulated" by the answers people gave to 
the preceding question on attitudes toward Roosevelt's re-election, in order to 
show how his supporters differed from his opponents. Thus, the second col- 
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In 1936, after a campaign in which his opponents' bitter 
attacks hardly dented Roosevelt's support, the nation gave 
him a second term. In doing so the people were expressing 
a preference for, if not precisely more of the same, as much 
as they had been getting, or possibly a little less. He won 
with a landslide of 62.5 per cent of the popular vote. Our 
last figures had shown him at 61.7 per cent. 

2. 1936-1939: The Second Term 

During Roosevelt's second term, the picture of him as 
friend and, for many, national savior (for others, national 
calamity) became further complicated by several new factors: 
in particular, gradual economic recovery and the consequent 
dying down of New Deal sentiment; and growth of the sus- 
picion that Roosevelt wanted, and perhaps had gotten, too 
much power. 

By 1936 all the economic yardsticks were up. The physical 
volume of manufacturing had nearly doubled since 1932;; 
national income had risen from 42 billion to 65 billion dol- 
lars; and stock prices that most sensitive measure of all- 
had not only more than doubled from 1932, but had risen 
more than one-third from the preceding year, 1935. Unem- 
ployment was down to approximately eight million. 

As the hump of the depression was broken, the people who 
had looked helplessly towards one man as their main hope 
of survival began looking appraisingly at what he had done. 
Slowly but surely, they moved toward the position that there 
had been enough innovation for the time being and that the 
time had come to settle down and get the existing New Deal 



umn of figures shows that only 5 per cent of Roosevelt's most enthusiastic 
supporters thought he would become more radical in his second term, while 
59 per cent thought his policies would remain about the same. 
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structure into good working shape rather than to explore 
new areas of governmental influence. Here is the much- 
changed mandate given halfway through the second term: 

What do you think the Roosevelt Administration should 

try to do from now until 1940? 

January f$}9 

Continue with more reforms along the lines 
already laid out 19% 

Just make any necessary improvements on 

laws already passed but try nothing new 40 

Let the more conservative elements in the 
party try to undo the damage already done 27 

Express no opinion 14 

Against this background there was a gradual change in the 
picture of Roosevelt held by the majority of the people. 

The drama of the second term was provided by Roose- 
velt's battles for what the people interpreted as greater ex- 
ecutive power. Riding high on the wave of popularity that 
had swept him into office a second time, he decided to chal- 
lenge the Supreme Court, source of many of the frustrating 
defeats of his previous Administration. One of his first acts 
after his inauguration was to request Congress to give him 
the privilege of appointing one new Justice to that Court 
for every member over seventy who refused to retire. This 
attempt to counterbalance the power of the "Nine Old 
Men/' who were, in his view, bound to the "horse and buggy 
days/' aroused formidable opposition, not only in Congress, 
but among the American people. This issue caused the first 
real dimming in his supporters' admiration. It had been 
apparent even a year earlier that people were in general 
quite well satisfied with the functioning of the Supreme 
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Court, were in fact glad it was there to keep Roosevelt's 
experimentation within bounds. They did not change their 
minds, as the following table illustrates: 

Attitudes toward Supreme Court (1936-1937) 

April 1 936 July 1937 
The Supreme Court has recently: 

Protected the people against rash 

legislation 39% 43% 

Stood in the way of the people's will 2% 23 

Neither 6 5 

Both % 4 

Express no opinion 31 25 

Even a majority of Roosevelt's ardent supporters were un- 
convinced that the Court had stood in the way of the genuine 
will of the people. If they backed him on this issue, it was 
without enthusiasm. 

It was not surprising, then, that subsequent to Roosevelt's 
request for a change in the make-up of the Supreme Court, 
his standing with the American people fell. What was re- 
markable was that this one issue cooled public feeling toward 
him more dramatically than did the election campaign of 
the year before, during which there was almost no change 
in his public standing. For the first time, Roosevelt had run 
head-on against an issue that was bigger than he was. Here 
is the record of this shift in sentiment: 

Attitudes toward a third term for Roosevelt before and after 
"court-packing" attempt 

January October 

1937 *937 

Opposed, because I disapprove of Roose- 
velt anyway 8% 14% 
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Opposed, because though I approve of 
Roosevelt, I feel that no one should 
have more than two terms 26 16 

Opposed, because I disapprove of both 

Roosevelt and third terms 10 22 

In favor of it 22 31 

In favor of it if his second term is suc- 
cessful 26 9 

Express no opinion 8 8 

The issue came to a climax when Roosevelt appointed 
Hugo Black to the Supreme Court bench. Much o the 
public felt Black was not fitted by his past experience for 
this elevated post and called it a purely political appoint- 
ment. They were disturbed about charges that Black had 
been connected with the Ku Klux Klan. People did not 
hesitate to criticize this latest evidence of what was consid- 
ered bad judgment at the very best or political maneuver- 
ing on the part of the President. Only 22 per cent thought 
Black a good choice. 

Yet Roosevelt did not seem to be aware of the importance 
of this growing resistance to accepting any and all proposals 
he might put forth. In August of 1937 he declared that he 
would provide "more and more democracy" by means of his 
own choosing. His assumption of a blank-check mandate 
was not justified. Although he still had a strong reservoir 
of popular support, people were becoming increasingly crit- 
ical of him and increasingly worried about the amount of 
power he possessed: 
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/ 

Do you think President Roosevelt has concentrated too 
much power in his own hands? (May 1938) 



45% 

No 45 

Express no opinion 10 

After the "cour t-packing" controversy Roosevelt went on 
to propose a bill for the reorganization of the executive 
branch of the government, also widely interpreted as part of 
his quest for greater executive power. This was followed, 
in 1938, by the "purge" primaries, in which Roosevelt, by 
his own active participation, tried to prevent the re-election 
of anti-New Deal Democrats, in order to have a more amen- 
able Congress with which to deal. This attempted assertion 
of influence over the electorate substantiated for many all 
their latent fears of unbridled executive power. Here is 
what the people thought of this latest Roosevelt defeat: 

Do you think it was a good or bad thing that certain Sena- 
tors, who were recently opposed by President Roosevelt in 
his so-called purge attempt, were renominated? 

January 1939 

A good thing 47% 

A bad thing n 

Express no opinion 42 

These were the reasons people gave for being glad the 
purge had failed: 20 per cent said they thought the failure 
of his purge a good thing because the President had no right 
to interfere in state politics; 17 per cent felt it proved that 
Americans would not tolerate dictatorships; 13 per cent said 
that the President's power needed to be checked, and so on 
down the line. 

Yet none of this, the waning urgency of pressure for reform 
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and the growing distrust of Roosevelt's supposed power 
drive, seriously damaged his personal popularity. Time and 
time again the people made it evident that they liked him 
better than any of his policies. The Roosevelt magic con- 
tinued to charm the people, and not just his supporters, 
either. Very few could entirely resist the powerful appeal 
this man had, an appeal that seemed to come partly from 
his warm, joyous humanity; partly from his robust, confident 
spirit; partly from his ability to speak simply and directly to 
the people as at once leader and companion; and partly from 
just plain personal charm. These findings were typical: 

On the whole, do you like or dislike Roosevelt's personality? 
(July 1938) 

Like 80% 

Dislike 12 

Express no opinion 8 

People went much further than liking him. They seemed 
to sense that they were living in the presence of a most ex- 
traordinary man, a most exceptional President, who was fully 
as exceptional as the times in which he governed. For many 
he had already achieved the stature of a national hero, just 
five years in office and amid the harsh, frustrating realities 
of a national depression: 

Roosevelt will be regarded as a national hero ten years from 
now: (May 1938) 

True 42% Hope so 49% 

Untrue 36 Hope not %% 

Don't know #2 Don't care 29 

The sum total of these divergent trends was the arrival at 
a more moderate, realistic view of Roosevelt on. the part of 
friends and enemies alike. The shift from extremes of both 
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adulation and antipathy to more moderate sentiments is ap- 
parent from a comparison of 1936 attitudes with those of 



Attitudes toward Roosevelt as President (1936-1939) 

August February 

1936* 1939 

Roosevelt, or a man like Roosevelt, as 
President is essential for the good of the 
country 32% 14% 

Roosevelt may have made mistakes but 
the good he has done definitely out- 
weighs the bad 25 44 

Roosevelt may have done many things 
that needed doing, but he has made so 
many mistakes that his usefulness is over 13 26 

It is almost a calamity for this country 
that we must have two more years of 
Roosevelt 22 12 

Express no opinion 8 4 

Not many people were left who felt Roosevelt to be an 
unmitigated good or evil. People now claimed the right to 
pass separate judgments on the man, his objectives, and his 
ways of achieving those objectives. These judgments, in the 
middle of his second term, turned out to be: enthusiastic 
admiration for the man, considerable approval of his general 
objectives, some distrust of his sources of advice, consider- 
able reservations about his methods, and a strong suspicion 
that these methods involved the assumption of too much 
power, which threatened a disturbance in the balance be- 
tween the three branches of government. Here is the way 
the public felt in the spring of 1938: 

* A slightly different wording was used in 1936. 
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On the whole do you like or dislike: 
(May 1938) 

Don't know 

and no 

Like Dislike knowledge of 
His general economic objectives 48% 29% 23% 

The methods by which he seeks 

to achieve 36 40 24 

His personality 80 12 8 

His advisers and political asso- 
ciates 28 33 39 

Roosevelt's supporters, of course, differed in their attitudes 
from his opponents, but not in a wholly predictable way. 
Those who disapproved of him and his objectives could be 
quite specific about what they didn't like, whereas many o 
his supporters were vague about the reasons for their sup- 
port. Here there persisted some blind adoration similar in 
kind to, but greater than, the hatred that also plagued him 
throughout his career. With many of these people, it was 
the man they wanted and trusted, whatever policies he might 
adopt. 

In 1939, as Roosevelt's second term drew to a close, much 
of the crisis-ridden atmosphere of the depression had lifted. 
Times were getting better. Unemployment figures had 
dropped. The President's call for continuation of his New 
Deal program was decried by members of his own party in 
Congress. Congress turned down Roosevelt's request for 
over two billion dollars for further spending for recovery, 
and people generally thought Congress was right in denying 
this request for an extension of the New Deal program. The 
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urgency for social reform seemed to be gone. In many ways, 
it seemed to be the end of an era. In many ways, mostly un- 
foreseen at the time, it was. 

As the people looked back over all that Roosevelt had done 
in the preceding years, they found some of it good, and some 
of it not so good. Some of it they scarcely liked at all. Even 
measures like the relief program and farm aid, which won 
approval from a majority, got sizable minority dissent. 
Roosevelt's attitude toward labor was still highly controver- 
sial and his attitude toward business even more so. His at- 
tempts to override his political opposition and his general 
theory of borrowing, spending and lending for recovery were 
decidedly unpopular. 

But though they reserved the right to pick and choose 
among the various measures that comprised the New Deal, 
the people were generous in their over-all appraisal of Roose- 
velt as President. The respect and admiration they had for 
him had weathered all his mistakes, all the controversies in 
which he had been embroiled, all the disenchantment that 
the years had inevitably brought. Their personal fondness 
for him had never been higher. Here is a summing up of 
public feeling about the various phases of Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration a month before the outbreak of war in Europe 
shattered the context of this appraisal : 

Attitudes toward several phases of Roosevelt's administra- 
tion (August 1939) 

Don't know 

and no 
Approve Disapprove knowledge of 

The CCC 84% 8% 8% 

His record as President 61 30 9 

His relief program 52 38 10 
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His farm aid program 51 33 16 

His conduct of foreign policy 49 18 33 

His banking legislation 49 13 38 

His attitude toward labor and 

labor unions 40 32 28 

His attitude toward business 

and businessmen 35 37 28 

His theory of government 
borrowing, spending and 
lending for recovery 34 46 20 

His stock exchange legisla- 
tion 29 ii 60 

His advisers 28 32 40 

The way he dealt with po- 
litical opposition 27 35 38 

Yet only one-third of the people wanted to see Roosevelt 
re-elected. And of those who said they would vote for him, 
27 per cent hoped that instead of running himself, he would 
name someone else to be his successor: 

Would you vote for Roosevelt if he ran again in 1940? (May 
1939) 

Yes 33% 

No 55 

Depends 9 

Express no opinion 3 

In the last summer of uneasy peace, the nation still 
thought well of its President but was ready to put someone 
new in office. Nevertheless, most people had no one else to 
suggest as the "someone else' 7 to take Roosevelt's place. The 
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front-runner, Thomas Dewey, who had won national fame 
as a crusading district attorney, was named by only five per 
cent. 

If most people were uncertain about Roosevelt's successor, 
they were considerably more definite about what was to be- 
come of the New Deal. They did not hesitate to criticize it, 
and they did not want to see it expanded any further. But 
with changes and deletions here and there, a majority were 
in favor of keeping the substance of the New Deal program, 
whichever party they chose to take the reins in 1940: 

Attitudes toward New Deal (September 1939) 

The New Deal has been the kind of government 
best suited to our times, and it should be continued 
without modification (whether under Roosevelt or 
someone else) 10% 

Although the New Deal has not worked perfectly 
in many ways, it has done a lot of good and should 
be continued with some modifications and im- 
provements 45 

The New Deal may have done some good, but it has 
done so many bad things that now we need a dif- 
ferent administration 21 

The New Deal had a bad influence upon the na- 
tion, and it will take years of good government by 
others to clean up the mistakes 16 

Express no opinion 8 

The door leading back to the "good old days'* of government 
uninvolvement in the country's economic affairs seemed to 
be nearly shut. Such was the public's intention in August 
of 1939 before Hitler's invasion of Poland plunged the sur- 
rounding world into the most destructive war it had ever 
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known. Then, overnight, old issues became irrelevant, new 
ones became crucial, as the United States took the unwel- 
come but unavoidable steps toward preparation for war, 

Those who say that the coming of warand only the com- 
ing of war saved Roosevelt from defeat in his third cam- 
paign for the Presidency are probably right. Those who 
say that after eight years the people as a whole were tired of 
the New Deal are probably wrong. 



3 



Roosevelt: The War Years 



The Thirties had been years spent in hard labor in the Amer- 
ican backyard. Events from overseas tapped us on the shoul- 
der, but we were too preoccupied with our own domestic 
troubles to turn to look. Those who did watched an omi- 
nous chain of events. As we were giving a demonstration of 
democratic vitality by accepting strong leadership without 
sacrificing the right to criticize and change that leadership, 
the Germans chose to return to an authoritarian past that 
relieved them of the responsibility of further choices. In Oc- 
tober of 1935 Mussolini invaded Ethiopia, ignoring the hesi- 
tant and ineffectual disapproval of the League of Nations. 
Half a year later, in March of 1936, Hitler invaded the 
Rhineland and again the European democracies watched as 
if in a trance. Neutrality was their and our answer to the 
Spanish attempt to preserve a republican form of govern- 
ment. In Asia the ambitious new military power of Japan 
was throwing out ugly tentacles of aggression. 

Roosevelt made some tentative efforts to shift the nation's 
concentration on our separateness from the rest of the world 

4* 
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to the approaching fact and need of our involvement, but 
he got little response. In 1937 he talked of "quarantining" 
the aggressors of the world, but the people were not ready 
to give up their hope that peace could be maintained with- 
out their doing anything concrete to maintain it. In 1938 
the chief product of the moral force of the democracies was 
the partition of Czechoslovakia at Munich. Roosevelt could 
do little but speak softly, since he did not yet have a big 
stick or permission to use one. In March of 1939 Hitler 
made his intentions graphically clear if they hadn't been 
before by annexing the whole of Czechoslovakia. By this 
time Roosevelt was beginning to get an arms program under 
way, but even as late as August of 1939 Congress would not 
end the arms embargo that prevented our giving England 
and France the military aid they %vere almost immediately 
to need. 

1. 1940: A Third Term? 

Up to the outbreak of war in Europe, about half the coun- 
try had been giving their support to Roosevelt's policy of 
rearmament. The beginning of hostilities in September 19:59 
shocked many more into an appreciation of the value of pre- 
paredness. But public feeling was jittery and unstable, the 
desire to help our neighbors conflicting with the fear of be- 
ing sucked into "their" war. An upswing of backing for 
Roosevelt's foreign policy in September was followed by a 
cautious drawing back half a pace as Poland was forced into 
the German orbit. The arms embargo was finally repealed 
in November, but by a very slim margin. The great debate 
began between isolationism and interventionist^ and at the 
same time there started a related debate about an un- 
precedented third term for Roosevelt. 
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Here is the shift in public opinion in those dramatic 
months: 

Do you approve of Roosevelt's policies with regard to the 

European situation up to now? (August-October 1939) 

August* September October 
Approve 49% 69% 56% 

Partly approve - 12 19 

Disapprove 18 6 14 

Don't know 14 13 11 

Uninformed 19 

The third term itself was not really much of an issue; for 
most people the paramount issue was Roosevelt himself. 
This had been true ever since the beginning of his second 
term, when third-term speculation had begun and the time- 
honored principle of two terms and no more had been dis- 
missed by most people as irrelevant (see table on pages 31-32). 
Apparently the sentiments that surrounded this principle 
could not match the deep feelings aroused by a particular 
leader. If people were for Roosevelt, the two-term precedent 
did not hold them back. Some were no doubt sincere in op- 
posing him on this ground; for others it was an easy out. 
Despite the attempts of politicians to arouse the people over 
the question, the number of people who were, or even said 
they were, concerned about it never rose significantly. 

The main question in people's minds was whether or not 
there was a serious threat of war for the United States. If 
there was, they were inclined to turn to Roosevelt to lead 
them through this crisis, as he had led them through the 
last. If there was not, then they felt he had served his pur- 
pose and could be replaced by someone else. 

As Hitler's first lightning thrust was followed by the om- 

* The question was worded slightly differently in August. 
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inous quiet of the "Phony War," people began to believe 
that perhaps their worst fears would not be realized, that the 
quiescence in Europe would be permanent. The inclination 
of most was to declare their independence of the man who 
for so long had provided the base of reassurance for their 
lives. 

Attitudes toward Roosevelt's re-election (March 1940) 
Roosevelt's re-election is essential 13% 

Roosevelt may have made mistakes but there 
is no one else who can do so much good in 
the next four years 30 

Roosevelt did many things that needed doing, 

but most of his usefulness is now over 27 

About the worst thing that could happen to 

the U. S. is another Roosevelt Administration 20 

Express no opinion 10 

But when spring brought the German blitzkrieg which 
swallowed up, in quick succession, Denmark, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg, and finally France, the people 
rapidly changed their minds. By summer a majority of those 
who had made up their minds had decided that they wished 
Roosevelt's re-election, and nothing that happened in the 
following months caused them to go back on that decision. 
Our September figures showed 52 per cent proposing to vote 
for him in November, 39 per cent opposed, and 9 per cent 
undecided. 

People did not all have the same reasons for deciding to 
vote for Roosevelt again. Most of them felt a continuing 
gratitude for all he had done for the average man, for labor, 
for the poor. For many of these Americans he was still a 
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knight in shining armor who had led the people out of the 
valley of depression. But many of his supporters also sensed 
that here was a new situation, the danger of international 
war, in which Roosevelt's experience, breadth of understand- 
ing, and long familiarity with domestic and world affairs 
would be invaluable. The main preoccupation of the public 
was a desire to keep out of war, and a majority felt they could 
trust their fate more safely to the President whose experi- 
ence and ability they knew than to any less familiar, lesu 
tested man. 

What specific things about Roosevelt make you think it 
would be better to re-elect him? (Asked of the 52% who 
favored his re-election) 

September 1940 

He has helped the people, the workingman, 
the poor 59% 

He is experienced in government affairs, un- 
derstands needs of country 44 

He will keep us out of war, can handle world 
affairs; we shouldn't change Presidents at this 
time 37 

All other 13 

Express no opinion 4 

This does not mean that Roosevelt's opposition had dwin- 
dled away to nothing. Sufficient resentment of his policies 
and behavior had been built up that if the matter had been 
decided on his past domestic record alone, he probably could 
not have won another term. The primary focus of his op- 
ponents was his way of running the government under the 
New Deal. Many people felt his fiscal policies were wasteful 
and unnecessary and were bringing the country to financial 
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ruin. Many resented his antagonism toward business. This 
minority thought his New Deal measures were failures in 
addition to being undesirable in the first place. 

The second reason for their opposition was personal. It 
was a distrust of Roosevelt himself and a fear of his power. 
The feeling had grown that, in his redefinition of the func- 
tions of government, he had assumed too much personal 

What specific things about Roosevelt make you think he 
should not be re-elected? (Asked of the 39% who opposed 
his re-election) 

September 
There should be no third term 37% 

He has spent too much money; ruined us 
financially; gotten us into debt 31 

He has too much control; danger of dictatorship 2 1 

He is insincere, dishonest; has not fulfilled his 
promises; too conceited; a politician 18 

Too antagonistic toward business, meddling 
with business 1 1 

Dislike New Deal WPA; relief methods, farm 
program, labor policy 10 

He meddles in foreign affairs, may get us into 

war 10 

Too many failures; hasn't helped country 9 

He has outlived his usefulness; we need a change 8 

He has too many parasites; poor advisers 3 

He is too old; his health is bad 3 

All other %Q 

Express no opinion $ 
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power, and that he was hungry for still more. People deeply 
distrusted the idea that any man was indispensable, and 
some saw an actual trend toward dictatorship developing. 
At the same time many people had come to see in Roosevelt 
the wiles and snares of the traditional politician; they saw 
underneath the traditional politician's charm the lies and 
breakable promises of that breed. 

The final reason was the third term itself, though for many 
this may have been a polite way of avoiding expression of 
their more direct reasons having to do with Roosevelt and 
his program. Or it may have been a way to avoid facing the 
ungrateful feeling that, once saved from ruin, many found 
the rescuer and his rescue apparatus both extravagant and 
a little embarrassing to have around. 

But not many opposed Roosevelt on the basis of his for- 
eign policy. Although the nation was divided on the man 
and his power, the crucial issue was the war, and this worked 
strongly in Roosevelt's favor. People trusted him to accom- 
plish the mighty task of rearmament. After Hitler's blitz- 
krieg, he asked for and got nearly a billion dollars to 
expand our defense program. Many were a little wary of his 
"meddling" in foreign affairs, but they still felt safer in his 
hands than in any others'. As a result, they elected him to 
the first third term ever accorded a President of the United 
States with 55 per cent of the popular vote. Our last survey 
before the election showed him to have 55.2 per cent of the 
vote. 

2. 1941: The Year before Pearl Harbor 

After the elections were over, the people turned with a 
sigh of relief from the divisiveness of politics to concentrate 
on a reorientation course they were giving themselves in 
their country's proper responsibilities in the world. 
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Sensing the needs of the hour, their strongest wish was for 
internal peace and unity. To this end, they gave Roosevelt 
their solid backing. 

Post-election reactions to Roosevelt's election (December 
1940) 

Roosevelt's re-election was the best thing that 

could have happened to the country 4.8% 

Although it was better for the country to elect 
Roosevelt, Willkie would probably have been all 
right, too 15 

It would have been better to elect Willkie, but 

we will probably get along all right with Roosevelt 23 

Roosevelt's re-election was a very bad thing for 

the country 10 

Express no opinion 5 

This upsurge of support was support for the President as 
Commander-in-Chief. The picture of the President as social 
reformer was fading, for the time, into the background. The 
public wished to lay aside all the old antagonisms between 
labor and business, business and government, and attend to 
the problem at hand. 

The problem, for the people, was a curious one, A people 
who had been deeply isolationist, suspicious of any involve- 
ment in the quarrels of the Old World, confident that their 
geographical position could guarantee them safety, were be- 
ing forced to face some new facts of global life. Here is the 
shift in the public thinking that took place in the year after 
the war began: 
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Which of these comes closest to expressing what you think 
the U. S. should do now? 

October 1939 * July 194 
Enter the war at once on the side of the 
Allies 2% 8% 

Help the Allies and go to war only if 

the Allies seem sure to lose 10 19 

Help the Allies but never enter the war 12 41 

Take no sides 67 26 

Help Germany - - 

Other 3 

Express no opinion 6 6 

The curious thing was that in this process of psychological 
preparation for war, the people were leading, rather than 
being led. Roosevelt, perhaps stung by previous defeats over 
the Supreme Court and in the "purge" primaries, or awed 
by the strength of isolationist sentiment in Congress, was for 
the first time hanging back, refusing to speak in any way 
that might have sounded like a call to war. But the people 
were rapidly shifting their position; by the time Roosevelt 
had asked for Lend-Lease, a majority of 54 per cent were 
ready to go further to send Britain all the material aid she 
needed, even if it had to be an outright gift. By the summer 
of 1941 a majority advocated intervention, although most 
retained the hope of exiting gracefully and finally from the 
international scene once the war was over. 

Attitudes toward European war (August 1941) 

Those who think this is our war are wrong, and 
the people of this country should resist to the 
last ditch any move that would lead us further 
toward war 16% 

* The wording of the question was slightly different in 1939. 
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A lot of mistakes have brought us close to a war 
that isn't ours, but now that it's done we should 
support in full the government's' program 23 

While at first it looked as though this was not 
our war, it now looks as though we should back 
England until Hitler is beaten 41 

This is our war as well as England's, and we should 
have been in there fighting with her before this is 

Express no opinion 8 

That fall support for Roosevelt's actions in the interna- 
tional sphere continued strong. He had been proved right 
about the war in Europe. He had successfully staved off ac- 
tual war while the nation had a good long opportunity to 
rearm vigorously. A heavy measure of prosperity had re- 
turned. The people responded by giving the President a 
large measure of approval of both his domestic and foreign 
policies. 

Public evaluation of Roosevelt's foreign and domestic poli- 
cies (September 1941) 

Roosevelt has done a fine job on both his domestic 

and foreign policies 45% 

While his domestic policy leaves a lot to be de- 
sired, his foreign policy on the whole is good 18 

Roosevelt's domestic policy oa the whole has been 
good, but his foreign policy is very dangerous 14 

Roosevelt has done a bad job on both his domes* 

tic and foreign policies 12 

Express no opinion 1 1 

At the same time there had been a profound shift in the 
American people's attitude toward the world around them; 
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now a majority of 59 per cent felt that the United States 
should play a larger role in world affairs after the war. 

The country was ready: in two years the people had grad- 
ually turned about-face from isolation to considered involve- 
ment in the larger world, for the present and for the future. 

On December 7, 1941, the final explosive event sent them 
over the brink into war. 

3. 1942-1945: War 

With the United States' entrance into the war, people laid 
aside their normal regional and class differences to rally be- 
hind their President. They responded to the shock of Pearl 
Harbor with a groundswell of support for the Commander- 
in-Chief that completely transcended political lines. As they 
lived through the trying, tragic days of 1942, and saw Amer- 
ican troops driven from Bataan and Corregidor, Roosevelt 
again became a symbol of the courage and confidence Amer- 
ica could summon to meet her darkest crises. Most of all, 
he was a symbol of the unity with which the American 
people were facing the long difficult war they saw ahead of 
them. 

Attitudes toward Roosevelt as President (May 1942) 

Roosevelt is the best possible man to have as Pres- 
ident in times like these 42% 

Roosevelt has made some mistakes, but on the 
whole he is doing a pretty good job 44 

While Roosevelt has done some good things, we 
might be better off if someone else were President 
now 6 

It is a bad thing for the country that Roosevelt 

ever became President 5 

Express no opinion 3 
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The New Deal doctor had retired for the duration; at 
Roosevelt's own request, he was supplanted by a new Win- 
the-War doctor. Yet these two somewhat disparate figures 
continued to exist side by side in the public mind, and the 
public continued to evaluate each separately. As a wartime 
leader, Roosevelt was deeply respected and loyally followed. 
He had given the people the faith they needed to get through 
the seemingly hopeless days of the early depression; he was 
able now, in the discouraging days of the early war, to give 
them a similar faith in his leadership and in their own ca- 
pacity for high and sustained effort 

Apart from home problems connected with the war, do you 
rate the job President Roosevelt has done on running the 
war good, fair, or poor? 

April jQ4) 

Good 71% 

Fair $1 

Poor 4 

Express no opinion 4 

People felt somewhat differently about Roosevelt the New 
Deal reformer, and this was reflected in their appraisal of 
his handling of domestic problems connected with the war, 
which was a kind of halfway ground between the wartime 
and peacetime aspects of Roosevelt. Here they also gave 
their approval, but to a lesser degree. It was here, per I laps, 
that the irritation against his habitual way of operating the 
government, by a mushrooming of agencies not always 
clearly planned or efficiently run, expressed itself. It was 
here also that the accumulated frustrations of rationing and 
its associated evils probably had their outlet. 
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On the whole, do you rate the job President Roosevelt has 
done on home problems connected with the war as good* 
fair, or poor? 

April 1943 

Good 56% 

Fair 31 

Poor i i 

Express no opinion 2 

As for the New Deal itself, there was a rather strong ex- 
pectation and desire that its aims and programs would be 
at least partly done away with after the war. 

After the war, do you think the aims and programs of the 

New Deal will be: 

April 1943 

Entirely done away with 8% 

Partly done away with 42 

Continued along same lines 18 

Made stronger than ever 14 

Express no opinion 18 

Therefore, when in 1943 the people began thinking once 
again of the coming presidential elections, their decision 
depended on the state of the war. As Commander-in-Chief:, 
Roosevelt was held in the highest regard; if the war con- 
tinued there was little doubt of his re-election. But the pub- 
lic had become less enthusiastic about him as a peacetime 
leader. If the war ended before the elections, they would 
make the transition to peace with a new President. 

If the war is still on by election day next year, would you 
favor or oppose the re-election of Roosevelt for another 
term? 

April 

Favor 65% 

Oppose 28 

Express no opinion 7 
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If the war is over by election day next year, would you favor 
or oppose the re-election of Roosevelt for another term? 

Favor 33% 

Oppose 59 

Express no opinion 8 

With 1943 came successes in Africa and Italy, and Roose- 
velt moved even higher in the public esteem. The following 
spring came the long-awaited invasion of Normandy. The 
Japanese were forced back to a contracting ring of islands. 
The tide had turned; the people could begin to look forward 
to the coming peace and to be concerned about the problems 
that peace would bring. 

The country entered the presidential season in the spring 
of 1944 with Roosevelt's popularity showing strength and 
solidity. The nation was convinced that no one else could 
match his skill and leadership in running the war. They 
had sought and received sustenance from his fireside chats on 
the radio, with which he had over the years explained com- 
plex economic and international problems in the homely 
metaphors of everyday life, where Lend-Lease became a gar- 
den hose which you lent a neighbor whose house was on fire 
and the proposed power of the United Nations organization 
to stop aggression became the normal function of the local 
policeman. On the two postwar issues that loomed largest 
in the public mind the people's confidence lay in Roosevelt. 

The first of these issues was the question of future United 
States participation in world affairs. People had Finally come 
to a recognition of the fact that they were no longer masters 
of their own destinies, that they were living in a world made 
so small by the radio and the airplane that the actions of 
countries which had seemed remote and far away a genera- 
tion before now became matters of vital and immediate in- 
terest. 
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Once in the war, it was inevitable that people would start 
talking and thinking about possible ways to prevent future 
wars. It became obvious to most that the way to peace did 
not lie either in being unprepared or in "minding our own 
business." Instead, it became apparent to a great majority 
of our citizens that the way to peace lay in being fully pre- 
pared 69 per cent wanted some form of universal military 
training after the war and in fully participating as a mem- 
ber of a world-wide society, through such an international 
organization as Roosevelt was advocating. 

After the war, the U. S. should: 

March 1944 

Enter into no alliances and have as little as 
possible to do with other countries 13% 

Depend only on separate alliances with certain 
countries 8 

Take an active part in an international organi- 
zation 68 

Express no opinion n 

People were equally concerned about the prevention of 
unemployment after the war was over. They had repeatedly 
gone on record as being against tolerating any form of so- 
ciety, called by whatever name, which permitted those who 
were willing to work to suffer in want. The right to work at 
reasonably good wages had come to be considered by an over- 
whelming majority as the most important single ingredient 
in their desire for continued social progress. This is the role 
they thought the government should play in providing jobs: 
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Do you think the federal government should provide jobs 
for everyone able and willing to work but who cannot get 
a job in private employment? 

October 1944 

It should 68% 

It should not 25 

Express no opinion 7 

It was not surprising that on this question, too, Roosevelt 
received the largest portion of the public confidence. Even 
on such a question as government efficiency, claimed by Re- 
publicans as a point in their favor, people generally, having 
seen the gigantic achievements of his wartime administra- 
tion, were inclined to put their trust in him. 

Which of these men (Roosevelt, Dewey, Willkie, MacArthur) 
do you feel could . . . (January 1944) 

Top three Express 
Republicans no 
Roosevelt combined opinion 
Run the government most effi- 
ciently, as President 42% 41% 17% 

Do the best job, as President, 
of preventing unemployment 
after the war 41 32 #7 

Do the best job as President, 

of running the war 52 34 14 

Do the best job, as President, 
of handling our foreign affairs 
after the war 43 33 24 

There was one issue, however, that worked totally against 
Roosevelt. That issue was an opinion, held by many people, 
that it was high time to change administrations. Twelve 
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years in office had chipped away a very considerable portion 
of Roosevelt's enthusiastic support. People were dissatisfied 
for various reasons. To many people it was time for a change 
simply for the sake of change. To others it was time to 
change because they felt the Democratic party had picked 
up too many barnacles during its twelve years in power. To 
others it was time for a change because they regarded Roose- 
velt's advisers and appointees as incompetent or old and 
tired. To some it was time for a change because the admin- 
istration had gone too far along the path of international 
cooperation. Whatever the reason, this desire for change 
was real and widespread. This issue alone negated a consid- 
erable part of the strength gained by Roosevelt because of 
his reputation in the fields of international politics and so- 
cial progress. 

However, after the Republicans had nominated Dewey 
and the campaign had been waged largely on this issue, the 
public did not choose to make the change. Although Roose- 
velt's support lessened during the campaign, most dramati- 
cally when the fall of Paris to the Allies seemed to promise 
a speedy ending of the war, the public elected him that No- 
vember to his fourth term in office. He won 53.8 per cent 
of the popular vote. Our last survey of opinion before the 
election had given him 53.6 per cent. 

Although a majority had felt that under normal circum- 
stances it would have been time for a change, they did not 
regard the summer and fall of 1944 as normal circumstances. 
We were still at war. Things were going well compared to 
a year or so earlier. Something must have happened in Wash- 
ington besides bickering and confusion, argued a substantial 
majority, else we should never have had the airplanes and 
the tanks and the landing barges needed for so gigantic a 
military operation as the Allied landing in France, at the 
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same time that operations in the Pacific were being stepped 
up. 

The war alone, however, might not have been enough to 
re-elect Roosevelt. The mood o a majority of the people 
that year had been plain and could have been read before 
either convention took place. They wanted to entrust the 
administration o this country's foreign affairs to a man and 
an administration about whose desire and intention to co- 
operate fully in a workable world organization there wasn't 
a scintilla of doubt. The speeches of certain prominent Re- 
publicans, the foreign plank they adopted at Chicago and 
their action in rejecting Wendell Willkie convinced enough 
people that there was at least a scintilla of doubt about Re- 
publican intentions on that score. 

One other mood was plain. Though some people may 
have been unhappy over the manner in which some of the 
New Deal social reform had come about, it was obvious from 
surveys done over the years that the temper of the people 
was to keep the rights and safeguards it represented. In this 
area, too, despite Republican protestations, there was at least 
a little doubt about the attitude of Dewey and his party to- 
ward continued social progress, and their ability to lead in 
that direction. 

So the people re-elected Roosevelt, expressing their faith 
that in the most important areas of all, he could be relied 
upon to handle things better than any other man. They 
trusted his ability to carry on the war and his ability to make 
the approaching peace despite their various concerns about 
him. 

He did not live to make that peace. On April u, 1945, 
he died, close to the very peak of public approbation of his 
policies and of his conduct of both the war and the home 
front. 
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On the whole, do you rate the job the President has done 
on home problems connected with the war as good, only 
fair, or poor? 

April 9-12, 1945 
Good 59% 

Only fair 28 

Poor 8 

Express no opinion 5 

Apart from home problems how about the job he has done 
on running the rest of the war? 

Good 71% 

Only fair 19 

Poor 4 

Express no opinion 6 

It seems safe to say that few Presidents of the United States 
ever left office with so large a percentage of our people ap- 
proving both his foreign and domestic policies. All during 
the years he was President, Roosevelt was the object of bitter 
invective from a minority, the subject of absolute adoration 
from a minority and the recipient of whole-hearted general 
approval from a majority of our people. Before his death 
the spirit of social progress for which he stood as a symbol 
had caught up with many of those who were formerly criti- 
cal of his social objectives. There were few left to argue that 
property rights belonged on a par with human rights or that 
the privileges of capital should be placed above the right to 
work and reap the benefits of that work. 

President Roosevelt's belief that aggressor nations should 
be quarantined had virtually no critics by the time he died. 
His belief in the necessity for, and the feasibility of, a strong 
world organization was sha'red by Republicans and Demo- 
crats, by people in every part of the country and every walk 
of life. 
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He left his imprint deep in the lives of both his critics and 
his supporters deep in the history and institutions of his 
country. General recognition of his greatness did not wait 
for posterity. A grateful people accorded it before he died. 

4. 1947-1948: Looking Back 

A few years later, the war over, people were once again 
preoccupied with the problems of a peacetime economy. 
From this perspective, what seemed most important about 
Roosevelt's twelve-year administration was the permanent 
legislative legacy of the New Deal. His conduct of the war, 
with the war itself, had receded into the background; but 
these New Deal measures, so recently considered radical de- 
partures from the established way of government, were now 
taken for granted as part of the fabric of American economic 
and political life. The New Deal was seen as a vast humani- 
tarian enterprise, devoted to securing the legitimate rights 
of the common man. 

But it was not yet beyond controversy. What was contro- 
versial was not the substance of the program so much as the 
methods by which it had been carried out. As the debate 
took form in the public mind, the division of opinion seemed 
to be over whether it was good because it stood for human 
rights or bad because it was inefficient and wasteful. Many 
people were still disturbed by what they considered reckless 
spending, by memories of the "little pigs" killed to prevent 
farm surpluses, by the growth of bureaucracy, by Roosevelt's 
power and "politicking." Roosevelt's labor policies were 
still highly controversial. While his contributions to raising 
the status of labor were considered by many as the first of his 
achievements, quite a few people were convinced that labor 
had, somewhere along the way, gotten too much power. 
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What were two or three things, if any, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration did that you really liked? (January 1947) 

Interest in welfare of common man 26% 

Banking and investment controls 19 

Improvement of labor situation 16 

Social Security legislation 15 

Handling of war effort n 
Effective foreign policy g 

Effective farm program 5 

Got us out of the depression 5 

All others 20 

Nothing or no opinion s8 

What were two or three things, if any, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration did that you didn't like so well? 

Too much power given to labor 14% 

Financial policies (spent too much money) 14 

Number or kinds of agencies 13 

Foreign policy (entry into World War II) 1 1 
Farm program (wasteful of food) 5 

Too great a concentration of power 5 

Too much politics, cooperation with politi- 
cal machines 3 
Too much favoritism to minority groups 3 
Packing of Supreme Court 3 

All others 14 

Nothing or no opinion 46 

From the perspective of 1948, sixteen years after Roosevelt 
was first elected to the Presidency, people were deeply aware 
of his lasting impact on the national life. They were con- 
vinced that his impact had been strongest on the structure 
and functioning of the federal government and considered 
him largely responsible for the increased centralization of 
government activity. 
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Opinions on Roosevelt's influence on government centrali- 
zation (September 1948) 

FDR was largely responsible for an increased 
centering of activities in Washington 54% 

The same thing would have been likely to 
happen with a Republican administration 27 

Express no opinion 19 

They also attributed to him a major role in stemming the 
tide of the depression: 

September i$./S 
The New Deal measures under 
Roosevelt shortened the 
depression: 

Considerably 38% 

A little 28 

Not at all si 

Express no opinion 13 

A certain division of opinion that remained on this score 
probably reflected the doubt that lingered in many minds; 
how much was due to Roosevelt and how much to the war? 
But more were sure that he had reduced the depression's 
severity: 

September 1^48 
The New Deal measures under 
Roosevelt lessened the severity 
of the depression on the people: 
Considerably 4 1 % 

A little 34 

Not at all 13 

Express no opinion xa 

However people might still differ on how much effect the 
New Deal measures had had, most agreed that the picture 
would have been bleaker without them: 
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September i^B 

The New Deal measures under 

Roosevelt on the whole did: 

More good than harm 61% 

More harm than good 24 

Express no opinion 15 

People also recognized the major part Roosevelt had 
played in bringing the country to an awareness of its global 
responsibilities'. Yet here many saw America's acceptance 
of world leadership as the culmination of an inevitable proc- 
ess, something they did not feel was true of the changes that 
had been wrought in domestic affairs. 

Opinion on Roosevelt's influence on U. S. role in world 
affairs (September 1948) 

Roosevelt had a great deal to do with the 
fact that we are now playing a leading part 
in world affairs 48% 

Events would have forced us to play a leading 
role in world affairs today even if Roosevelt 
had never been elected 42 

Express no opinion 10 

In 1948 the United States was already taking for granted 
its active participation in the UN and its vast influence on 
world affairs. Though one man had provided much of the 
leadership in urging the country along the internationalist 
road, there was an inclination to see America's coming of 
age as a world power as an irresistible force that no one could 
have stopped. But Roosevelt's voice was pre-eminent among 
the eloquent voices, like that of Wendell Willkie and, twenty 
years earlier, that of Woodrow Wilson, which were raised 
in behalf of America's international involvement. They 
and the march of events had at last shocked the country out 
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of its long isolationist sleep, and most people were not in- 
tending to drowse again. 

Attitude toward U. S. participation in world affairs (Septem- 
ber 1948) 

It is a good thing this country is playing a 
bigger part in world affairs now than we did 
after the first world war 62% 

It would be better if we stopped concerning 
ourselves with foreign countries and paid 
more attention to our problems here at home 30 

Express no opinion 8 

Though people generally did not blame Roosevelt for our 
entrance into the war, there was one aspect of his handling 
of it on which they passed a last, severely negative judgment. 
This was the agreements he had made with Stalin, based on 
his supposition that Stalin would act in good faith. Most 
people, at least with the hindsight of 1948, felt that it should 
have been perfectly clear even then that we couldn't depend 
on the Russians to keep their promises. 

During the war, when Russia was one o our strongest allies, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin made certain agreements 
at their various conferences. Do you think at that time it 
was a good gamble that Russia would act in good faith, or 
do you think it should have been perfectly clear even then 
that we couldn't get along with Russia? 

September 1948 

Clear we couldn't get along 52% 

Right to gamble 37 

Express no opinion n 

It should be added that back in 1945 the American people 
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were caught up in an optimistic attitude of their own about 
our future relations with Russians per cent thought we 
would get on better with Russia after the war than we had 
before it; only 19 per cent thought our relations would de- 
teriorate. 

One fact, however, overshadows all the conflicts over 
Roosevelt's acts and policies: the tremendous admiration the 
American people continued to give their late President. 
When they were asked in October 1948 whom, of all the men 
prominent in public affairs in America in the past fifty years, 
they most admired, their overwhelming choice was Franklin 
Roosevelt. Forty-two per cent named him, as opposed to 
seventeen per cent for the next man on the list, making him, 
as of that date, the most admired man of the preceding half- 
century. 

5. A Personal View: Some Men Around Roosevelt 

I never met President Roosevelt. I was in Washington 
much of the time from February of 1941 to late spring of 
1945, and although my work was at such a level that it did 
not require contact with the President, several of my friends 
who were in regular communication with President Roose- 
velt at one time or another urged me to meet him through 
them. I knew, however, that he was under such a tremen- 
dous load of work that he was having difficulty seeing as 
often as he should the people he had to see, and I did not 
want to take his time away from more important matters. 

I had gone to Washington in February of 1941 as an ad- 
viser to Donald Nelson in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Later I was deputy director of what was first the 
Coordinator of Information and later the Office of Strategic 
Services, under William J. Donovan. I also acted as a con- 
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sultant to the Office of War Information under Archibald 
MacLeish. Still later on I was a consultant to the U. S. Navy 
and the Air Force. In one or another of these capacities, I 
was closely associated with Robert E. Sherwood and Harry 
Hopkins. 

My impressions of President Roosevelt, thenother than 
what I read and saw generally come from these people who 
did know him quite well Donald Nelson, "Wild Bill" Don- 
ovan, Robert E. Sherwood, Archibald MacLeish, and Harry 
Hopkins. Partly the impressions come from the type of man 
he picked to work closely with him; partly, from what these 
men thought of Mr. Roosevelt. 

I don't think the story of Donald Nelson's contribution to 
the war effort has been fully told-and certainly this is no 
place to tell it, even if I were able. He became something of 
a controversial figure in Washington and had his differences 
of opinion with some of his very top deputies. But the im- 
portant thing is that he was in charge of converting the do- 
mestic economy into a wartime economy and he did it with 
remarkable speed and a minimum of dislocation. Though 
billions of dollars were involved, there was not one financial 
scandal during his administration. That fact alone stands as 
a great tribute to the man. 

Lots of manufacturers chafed under the regulations which 
had to be adopted. Many of the people who felt their busi- 
ness was being hurt by wartime regulations were either 
friends or clients of mine, yet I never heard one person com- 
plain of favoritism or unfairness in connection with any reg- 
ulations. 

I have always felt it was unfortunate that Mr. Nelson was 
afflicted with a serious illness almost immediately after the 
war an illness which took him out of circulation for two 
years and kept him from pursuing his career as a public 
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servantbecause to me Mr. Nelson had, and has (as he has 
fully recovered), many of the qualities of greatness. 

In many respects Robert Sherwood was quite unlike Mr. 
Nelson and this was not solely because Mr. Sherwood was 
an Intellectual and Mr. Nelson a businessman. Sherwood's 
whole world was the world of ideas and Ideals. He was 
greatly devoted to President Roosevelt, whose confidant he 
was, but he was even more devoted to a set of ideals and on 
those few occasions when he felt the President was acting 
in what seemed like less than a wholly idealistic manner, 
Sherwood was both disappointed and disapproving. 

A tall, gaunt man with a frail physique unlike the rock- 
like Nelson's, he nevertheless worked just as long hours and 
in the area of propaganda, which became increasingly im- 
portant as the war went on, probably accomplished just as 
much. In addition to that I always felt he was, in a sense, 
the "conscience of the administration' 'a role which he 
shared with Archibald MacLeish. 

Archibald MacLeish was first of all an idealist; he was 
also an intellectual, a poet, and a very intense fighter for 
what seemed to him fair and just. Another friend of mine 
in Washington paid him this tribute: "Before I met Mac- 
Leish, if you had asked me to name some man that I would 
want with me if I were barricaded in the last stand behind 
the ramparts I never would have thought of naming an in- 
tellectual who, of all things, was a poet; and yet after know- 
ing MacLeish for these last two years I can't think of a 
better man." 

Too much has been written about Harry Hopkins for me 
to add much here, but there is a personal anecdote which 
shows a side of him not so well known his sense of humor. 
I first met Harry Hopkins when Fortune magazine decided 
to make a really objective survey as to what were the condi- 
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tions being brought about by the WPA. Stories were current 
that industry could not get able-bodied men to take jobs 
because such men could make almost as much money "loaf- 
ing on the WPA," and certain newspapers were blaming 
Hopkins for bringing about conditions which made it more 
profitable for people to loaf than to work. 

Our research plan was to pick at random a dozen towns 
and cities, select from their files a random sample of people 
among those on WPA, and then interview all of the major 
employers in town to find out if they were short of help such 
as any of these men might furnish. I phoned Mr. Hopkins 
to ask if we could have the cooperation of the WPA in this 
and found that he was delighted at the idea of such a study. 
He felt it would show the falsity of these rumors as indeed 
it did. He said all I had to do was let him know which 
towns I wanted and he would alert the local head of WPA 
to give us every cooperation. I then had to tell him that our 
plan called for me to arrive in one of the unnamed towns 
we had drawn at random, go directly to the WPA office, and 
from that office phone Mr. Hopkins to ask him to get the 
local head of the WPA to cooperate. We would then draw 
the names from the files ourselves, thus giving no opportu- 
nity for anyone in that organization to present us with a 
"stacked list/' Instead of being insulted when the full im- 
port of our lack of faith was made obvious, Mr, Hopkins was 
highly amused, went along with the plan and later, when I 
got to know him better, never failed to make some humorous 
reference to the fact that at our first meeting I acted as 
though he might be one of the archcriminals of the age. 

Like Harry Hopkins, much has been written about Gen- 
eral "Wild Bill" Donovan, a great hero of World War I and, 
in my opinion, a great hero of World War II. I don't feel, 
however, that he has been sufficiently recognized for his con- 
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tribution in creating a really good intelligence service for 
our government. He recognized better than anyone else in 
Washington that, though the intelligence of the Army and 
the Navy was competent and, of course, important, a wholly 
different type of intelligence was needed to combat ruthless 
totalitarian opponents. He was the father of our modern 
intelligence service. Moreover, he was the leading exponent 
of the guerilla type of warfare which finally enabled our 
forces to infiltrate behind the lines in Italy and France, and 
indeed to win the war in Southern Asia. 

He was impatient of red tape. I recall one day early in 
the war when he gave me an assignment. In discussing plans 
for carrying out this assignment I learned that this particular 
endeavor was in no way covered by General Donovan's or- 
ders from the President. It was in the field of national se- 
curity and it was in an area in which nothing was being 
done but it was an area which was quite specifically outside 
of Donovan's domain. When I reported back to him that 
this was the case, he thought for a minute and then said, "So 
I can't order you as Deputy Director of OSS to do this, but 
I would like to suggest to you as a citizen of the United 
States that it needs doing and no one else is doing it." I re- 
plied that as a taxpayer and a citizen of the United States 
I meant to take his suggestion seriously! 

If one may judge a President by the caliber of appoint- 
ments he made to essential positions, and if these men I got 
to know intimately are a fair sample, then Roosevelt must 
be put very high indeed as a picker of men. To my personal 
knowledge the list of far greater than average men could be 
expanded to include Frank Folsom, Albert Browning, Lou 
Cowan, Nelson Rockefeller, Ned Buxton, James Phinney 
Baxter, Robert Stevens, Elmer Davis, Douglas MacKeachie, 
Corrington Gill and others. It was these men and men like 
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them to whom most o the actual work of the government 
was entrusted. 

They did not always see eye to eye in their appraisal of 
Roosevelt. But there was one point on which they were 
united: they all regarded him as a master in the art of pol- 
itics. Since they were men with sufficient knowledge of how 
the government operates, this, to them, was not a derogatory 
judgment. They were well aware of the fact that whatever 
other qualities a President might have, he must be a good 
tactician in the field of politics, and they had a very high 
respect indeed for President Roosevelt's prowess in that area. 

For the most part these men also approved of the major 
decisions having to do with the conduct of the war. By and 
large, there was also a generally high regard for the wisdom 
of his domestic reforms, although this was sometimes tinged 
with a critical attitude toward some of the specific measures 
used to achieve them. 

On still a third favorable point they were united. That 
was that at least during the war the question of whether a 
man was a Republican or a Democrat made no difference in 
Roosevelt's willingness to use him. If partisan politics en- 
tered into the selection of key personnel in the war effort, 
these men were unaware of it and they were in a position to 
know. 

On at least one unfavorable opinion they were also fairly 
well united. That was that the President was temperamen- 
tally unable to abolish an inadequately functioning bureau 
or discharge an inadequately functioning bureaucrat and 
try to install a better one. He seemed to prefer instead to 
set up another agency to handle that part of the previous 
agency's work which he felt was being done least adequately. 
This meant a mushrooming of agencies and a good deal of 
overlapping of authority, which Harry Hopkins as the inter- 
mediary sometimes found difficult to manage. 
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Another Impression I got o the President was that he was 
tremendously interested in public opinion always feeling 
more secure when he felt the public was behind him. I fre- 
quently got requests from both Robert Sherwood and Harry 
Hopkins to give them the results of some of our polling as 
quickly as we could get it tabulated. I particularly remember 
telling Harry Hopkins of a survey which was being done in 
the period August 2 to 12, 1940, in which we were trying to 
find out how far the public was willing to go to help the 
Allies. One of the questions was whether or not they thought 
the administration should help England "even to the extent 
of selling them naval vessels but sending no soldiers or sail- 
ors." This was at a time when the press was filled with the 
pros and cons of President Roosevelt's plan for selling fifty 
over-age destroyers to England. Mr. Hopkins expressed great 
interest, particularly in this question and asked if the results 
of it could be tabulated ahead of the other questions and 
communicated to him. We got the tabulations late in the 
evening of Sunday, August 18, and I phoned him in Wash- 
ington results which showed that 70 per cent of the people 
said they were willing to give England that help, only 20 
per cent said they would not like it, and 10 per cent weren't 
sure what they thought. On September 3rd Roosevelt an- 
nounced to Congress that in exchange for our use of British 
naval bases, the destroyers were to be traded to Britain. 




Wendell Willkie 



A PERSONAL VIEW 

I met Wendell Willkie first during the 1940 campaign. I was 
introduced to him by a mutual friend, Russell Davenport of 
Fortune magazine, who had resigned his job with Fortune 
to help guide that campaign. I didn't see him again until 
about a year after the election. Then, in his usual blunt 
manner, he asked me why I thought he had lost the election. 
I told him I thought he had won the Republican nomina- 
tion because many right-wing Republicans did not believe 
he meant what he was saying; that in the election also many 
who voted for him didn't think he meant what he was say- 
ing; and many who voted against him didn't believe he 
meant it either. I added that I thought his actions during 
the past year had caused many on both sides to realize he did 
mean what he had been saying and that this, too, had both 
lost him old friends and won him new ones. 

There began that night a friendship between us that lasted 
7* 
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until Mr. Willkle's death in 1944, At least once a month 
from then on four of us had dinner in a private dining room 
at the Century Association Geoffrey Parsons, the liberal, in- 
ternationalist editor of the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune; Joe Barnes, who went around the world with Will- 
kie on his famous "One World" trip and who had Willkie's 
trust and respect; Willkie and I. 

In many ways this was one of the most rewarding experi- 
ences of my life. Since then I have often reproached myself 
that I was once among those who doubted his sincerity. 
Night after night the four of us would discuss every conceiv- 
able problem how to form a concert rather than a melange 
of nations; how to speed up the process of raising Negroes 
above their second-class citizenship status; how to interest 
the American people in the political process so that more 
than half of them would vote regularly; how to demonstrate 
that it was only a series of easy steps from anti-Semitism to 
anti-Catholicism to anti-labor unions to anti-nonconformism 
to anti-everything except a small but powerfully organized 
group of bigots. 

On no occasion did I hear Willkie express a viewpoint that 
was more "political" than humane; on no occasion did he 
take refuge in the old political tactic of "I agree with you 
but you realize how much harm it would do me politically 
if it ever leaked out. . . ." He was a man of principles and 
ideals. A good historian, he applied the lessons of history to 
the problems of today. 

He believed deeply in social progress. He was a genuine 
internationalist. He mistrusted the reactionary elements in 
his own party as much as he mistrusted what he thought were 
some too-far-to-the-left influences around Roosevelt. 

Above all, he was human; he loved life; he was loyal to his 
friends except when friends demanded a loyalty above his 
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loyalty to his convictions; he could get angry-but he could 
forgive, too. 

He never seemed to harbor ill will against those who had 
worked against him in 1940, if he was convinced they had 
done it out of principle. I recall that one night he reminded 
me that I was a close friend of, and for a while in Washing- 
ton roomed with, Robert E. Sherwood-the man who had 
helped Roosevelt write some o his anti-Willkie campaign 
speeches. He wanted to know why I liked and admired Bob 
Sherwood so much. I tried to tell him and it took some time 
because there was so much to like and admire about Bob 
Sherwood. He listened attentively without interruption, oc- 
casionally nodding his head in assent. When I had finished 
he said, "I'm glad to hear all that from someone close enough 
to really know because I've always admired Mr. Sherwood, 
too." Then he added, a little wistfully, "Isn't it too bad that 
men of good will having the same goals and disagreeing 
only on methods can't find some better way of working to- 
gether." 

A good deal has been written about the tremendous appeal 
Wendell Willkie had for youth. Those of us who knew him 
didn't find it difficult to understand why young people liked 
himcertainly a major factor was that he liked young people 
and was never too busy or too "important" to have time to 
spend with them. He would sit surrounded by eager boys 
and girls, answering their questions by the hour, explaining 
to them the role of business in our world, giving them a 
brilliant account of the development and philosophy of law, 
making some historical incident come excitingly alive, laying 
vividly before them the interdependence of the nations of 
the world. 

I recall one night when I had a dinner engagement with 
him to discuss something which was of some importance to 
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him. Late that afternoon I got word that my son, who was 
a 6-17 bomber pilot, was scheduled to leave the next day for 
combat duty in the Eighth Air Force but had a twelve-hour 
leave and would be in New York in time for dinner. I called 
Willkie to cancel the date, and he was, as might have been 
expected, very understanding. However, he went far beyond 
simply being gracious about the cancellation. He said that 
if he would not be intruding, he would like to drop in to 
our hotel rooms to wish my son luck on his missions. He 
did so and stayed for perhaps fifteen minutes at what was 
clearly a family party. But during that fifteen minutes his 
manner indicated that it was he who felt privileged to meet 
Bud and that he felt his generation owed Bud's generation 
a great debt of gratitude for what they were doing in the war. 

It has been said that Wendell Willkie died of a broken 
heart. That is wrong if it carries with it the implication that 
he had given up fighting. Willkie never gave up fighting. 
But it is true that all that last summer of his life he was a 
desperately frustrated man, frustrated because he couldn't 
figure out the best next step to take. He had striven end- 
lessly to make the Republican party forward-looking and 
international-minded. In speeches, articles and in his book, 
One World, he had worked to that end and, without any 
doubt, he, more than any other man, had turned his party 
away from its traditional position of isolation. The price 
he paid was rejection by the party. As the 1944 convention 
approached he was pointedly neglected; he was not con- 
sulted about the platform, not invited to take part in any of 
the inner councils; and in a final gesture that to his friends 
seemed an insult he was sent two visitors' tickets to the con- 
vention. 

Still deeply convinced that the nation needed the leader- 
ship of a responsible, international-minded party and still 
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hopeful that the Republican party might be awakened to 
this need, he took his fight to the people as he had always 
done, with a program of principles which he published in 
all the major newspapers of the country. During the summer 
he never relaxed his efforts and he was still anxiously looking 
for effective ways to carry on the struggle when he died. 
That he died with a deep hurt in his heart there can be no 
doubt. 

THE PUBLIC'S VIEW 
1. 1940: The Willkie Boom 

In the summer of 1940, with the nation wanting a slowed- 
down New Deal and anxious about getting into the war 
which had violently re-erupted that spring, the Republicans 
reached outside party ranks to choose as their nominee for 
the Presidency a businessman and one-time Wall Street law- 
yer, Wendell Willkie. 

Willkie was not the man most favored to win this nomina- 
tion. The pre-convention speculation revolved mostly around 
other men, Taft and Vandenberg in the Senate and New 
York's young district attorney, Thomas Dewey. 

But the boom for Willkie, once started, was big. He had 
come to national notice as president of Commonwealth 8c 
Southern Corporation, a large utility company, in the course 
of his long battle with the TVA. His battle was unsuccessful 
in a sense, but Willkie was able to secure better terms for the 
utilities than might otherwise have been the case, and during 
it Willkie gradually became the dramatic symbol of the op- 
position of business to government inroads on traditionally 
private domains. This opposition had been smoldering 
throughout the years of the New Deal experiment, breaking 
out from time to time in open, intense hostility, but largely 
disorganized and negative, spending itself in hatred of "that 
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man in the White House" rather than in the formation of a 
constructive program. 

Willkie seemed to be the ideal man to provide creative 
leadership for the business community and also for all those 
who had begun to feel that the New Deal reforms had come 
about at too high a cost in waste, in confusion, and in dan- 
gerous centralization of power. For though his fight with 
the TVA had in a sense been negative, he had not allowed 
himself to be cast in the role of a mere antagonist. In the 
first place, he was himself a Democrat of the Wilsonian 
variety up until a year or so before his name was placed 
on the Republican ticket. As such, his position was to de- 
fend the progress towards recovery and reform the New Deal 
had made while decrying its errors and excesses. In the sec- 
ond place, he was a naturally vital and positive man, who 
saw business as an expansive, creative force for progress and 
abundance. 

Willkie therefore had a strong appeal for Republicans, 
businessmen, and for liberals critical of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. Also important for the purposes of actually 
securing the nomination, he had the support of important 
publishers and journalists who were able to organize and 
direct the "Willkie boom" into the channels that led to 
power. 

For the American people as a whole, however, he was still 
a relatively unknown quantity when enthusiastic young peo- 
ple began organizing Willkie Clubs all over the country and 
in a glare of publicity and convention-generated enthusiasm, 
a hoarse chorus of "We Want Willkie!" shouted him into 
the nomination in the early morning hours of June 28, 1940. 
But he caught on fast, as is evident from the excellent show- 
ing he made against Roosevelt in the interim between the 
two conventions. 
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If Mr. Roosevelt does ran next fall, do yon think you would 
vote for Mm or for Mr. Willkie? 

July 1940 

Roosevelt 44% 

Willkie 41 

Won't vote 5 

Express no opinion 10 

What was the picture of Willkie that formed in the public's 
mind during the months that followed? What formed was 
actually not one, but three pictures, one quite vivid and the 
other two rather dim. 

There was, first, a determined attempt, on the part of Will- 
kie's opponents, to develop the picture of Willkie as business 
tycoon, controlled by Wall Street, representing the interests 
that wished to enrich themselves at the public's expense. His 
large personal income and his background as president of a 
holding company were played up. So was the wealth of his 
backers. Yet a majority were never much impressed by this 
attempt to portray Willkie as spokesman of the predatory 
rich: 

Willkie is controlled by Wall Street and big business: 

September 1940 
Agree 29% 

Disagree 3 1 

Express no opinion 40 

Does the fact that Mr. Willkie was president of a large util- 
ity company make you feel more favorable or less favorable 
toward him as a candidate for President, or doesn't it make 
any difference to you? 

October 

More favorable 21 

No difference 59 

Less favorable 15 

Express no opinion 5 
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Far removed from this caricature which the opposition 
tried to implant in the public mind was the double picture 
of Willkie as a liberal and an internationalist. These were 
less images than they were Willkie himself. Willkie's belief 
in freedom extended beyond the economic sphere to the 
whole range of civil liberties and human rights. His speeches 
expressed his convictions firmly and clearly. He was also 
devoted to the ideal of social progress, and was convinced 
that most of the New Deal measures should be kept. In this 
respect, his differences with Roosevelt were differences of 
emphasis and method rather than any real disparity of goals. 
Willkie was also deeply aware that America must face direct 
involvement in the outcome of the European war. Here, 
too, he made his conviction clear, and he did not hesitate 
to place the statement of it above political considerations. 
This was demonstrated when he refused to take advantage 
of his opportunity to exploit popular fear of war by opposing 
the Selective Service program Roosevelt was attempting to 
get through Congress. In his acceptance speech, against the 
urging of important members of his party, he came out in 
favor of the program. 

Yet the strange thing was that people generally tended to 
ignore or disbelieve these aspects of Willkie, which were 
probably the most genuine expressions of the man, as be- 
came later apparent. He was a broad man, and time and ex- 
perience broadened him further. He believed in free 
enterprise, but a narrow loyalty to any one ideal, that or any 
other economic or political creed, was not in his make-up. 
Neither was dissembling; he was among the most honest and 
forthright political leaders of the last generation, as became 
apparent in the last phases of his career when, his chance of 
power lost, he continued to fight for the principles he be- 
lieved in. Yet while he had his day in the political arena, 
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he was followed by charges that his liberalism was merely a 
front, a tool in his quest for power; that his sympathies rested 
entirely with the world of big business and entrenched 
wealth. 

The country could not make up its mind about Wendell 
Willkie. Many were strongly attracted by his natural manner 
and blunt sincerity. They saw him as a man who was what 
he seemed to be, who could be trusted. Some of them felt, 
perhaps, that a man who made as many political blunders 
as he did had to be sincere. But others did not believe that 
the Republican candidate for President could possibly mean 
the things he was saying. This split in the public thinking 
about Willkie is evident in the reasons people put forth for 
giving or refusing him their support. A belief in both his 
sincerity and his insincerity rated high in the polls (see tables 
on pages 81 and 84). 

Another factor was operating here also. The people who 
might have been most receptive to Willkie's views tended to 
be the least influenced by what he had to say. Most of them 
were intending to vote for Franklin Roosevelt anyhow. 
When Willkie made his acceptance speech on August 17, 
his first major speech of the campaign, a maximum of inter- 
est and curiosity might have been expected. The speech did 
him more good than harm with those who heard it, but 
nearly half the nation didn't bother to listen: 

Did you read or listen to Willkie's speech of acceptance at 
Elwood? 

October 1940 

Yes 37% 

Part only 17 

No 46 

(If "yes*' or "partly") On the whole, did it make you more 
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favorable or less favorable toward him than you had been 
or did it leave yon feeling about the same? 



More favorable 

Same 48 

Less favorable 19 

Express no opinion 2 

What most o Willkie's supporters saw in him was what 
they wanted to find in the 1940 Republican candidate. This 
was an intelligent, capable businessman, who would have 
the will and the ability to put the government on a sound 
financial basis, get it running efficiently, and encourage 
rather than discourage business initiative. They saw Willkie 
as the way to removal of what they considered stultifying 
controls and an unfair tax structure. 

What specific things about Willkie make you think it would 
be better to elect him? (Asked of the 39% favoring his elec- 
tion) 

September 1940 
Business background and ability 

He is a businessman, self-made man; 

his executive ability 49% 

He will help business, restore business 

confidence 13 

He would stabilize country financially, stop 

reckless spending is 

Personal characteristics 

He is honest, sincere, not a politician 14 

He is capable, intelligent, qualified 13 

He is young, healthy 6 
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Other 

We need a change, against third term 16 

Like his ideas, policies, plans, opinions 8 

He is a man o the people, friend of labor 8 

He is a Republican; like Republican platform 6 

Will run government democratically 4 

All other 23 

Express no opinion 6 

This was the central picture of Willkie; it was the Willkie 
most people voted for or against. His wrinkled suits, his un- 
ruly hair, his large, forceful gestures, his hoarse, impassioned 
voice, his personal charm were all parts of his appeal. He 
was not just any businessman. He was somehow able to give 
people the sense of something large, something hopeful, 
something of the rough, untempered optimism of America 
itself. But in the last analysis, it was the conviction that he 
would run the government like a good, well-managed busi- 
ness that brought Willkie most of his support. 

Willkie did not, of course, win the election. His support, 
in fact, never regained its immediate post-convention height. 
As soon as Roosevelt was nominated, on July 17, his own 
support rose considerably beyond the pre-convention level 
(see page 78) and stayed there: 

Attitudes toward Roosevelt's re-election in 1940 

September November 
In times like these, it is absolutely essen- 
tial to have a man like Roosevelt for 
President 30% 26% 

There may be some reasons against hav- 
ing Roosevelt for another four years, but 
on the whole it is the best thing to do 22 28 
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While Roosevelt has done some good 
things, the country would be better off 
under Willkie for the next four years 25 21 

The re-election of Roosevelt for another 
four years would be a very bad thing for 
the country 14 19 

Express no opinion 9 6 

The reason for Willkie's defeat lay not so much in what 
he was as in what he was not. For one thing, he had the dis- 
advantage of being relatively unknown to the people gen- 
erally before his nomination. Though the campaign itself 
helped to make people acquainted with him, there continued 
to be a high percentage of people who felt they knew prac- 
tically nothing about him. On issue after issue, large num- 
bers of people said they just didn't know where he stood. 
Here is the way people divided about Willkie in September 
1940: 

Express no 
Agree Disagree opinion 

People don't know Willkie and 

don't know what he plans to do 

if he is elected 59% 24% 17% 

Willkie won't do as much good 

for the farmers as Roosevelt will 33 38 29 

Willkie would do a better job 
of speeding national defense 
because he can get better co- 
operation from business 38 35 27 

Willkie is just as much a friend 
of the common people as Roose- 
velt, and can do more to help 
them 38 39 23 
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The most important thing that Willkie lacked was politi- 
cal experience. In the summer and fall of 1940 the one thing 
pressing heavily on everybody's mind was a fear of being 
drawn into the war. The people wanted in the White House 
the man who could chart the wisest, safest course through 
the troubled currents of international crisis. They were not 
inclined to put a political freshman at the helm. Willkie's 
inexperience worked heavily against him: 

What specific things about Willkie make you think he should 
not be elected? (Asked of the 52% opposing his election) 

September I%Q 

His lack of experience; doesn't know enough 
about politics, foreign affairs 35% 

Big business, Wall Street, rich connections 19 

He is insincere, flippant; too many promises; 
changed his politics 13 

Dislike his personal attacks on Roosevelt 6 

Not for the workingman, New Deal 6 

Dislike him personally 6 

He is a Republican 4 

Would be best not to change at this time 4 

Don't know anything about Willkie 1 1 

All other 11 

Express no opinion 20 

When it came to any issue relating to the war, there was 
a good deal of skepticism as to Willkie's ability to handle the 
problems it would generate: 
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September 1940 

Express no 
Agree Disagree opinion 

Because of the war it would be 

unwise to change Presidents now 51% 41 % 8% 

Willkie hasn't enough experi- 
ence in political and interna- 
tional affairs to be a good Presi- 
dent now 45 34 21 

As the campaign progressed, with the cards stacked heavily 
against him, Willkie was driven further and further into a 
corner. His attacks against Roosevelt grew more bitter and 
more personal as he grew to resent the bitterness of the at- 
tacks against himself. Like an angry bull in a china shop, 
he switched from accusing Roosevelt of appeasement of Hit- 
ler to charging him with war-mongering. It helped him 
little and left a bad taste in many mouths. At the end of 
October, people did not think very highly of the way his 
campaign had been run. But they disagreed in placing re- 
sponsibility for its mistakes. 

Bo you think Willkie's presidential campaign so far has 
been: 

October 1940 

Very well run 18% 

Fairly well run 31 

Poorly run 25 

Express no opinion 26 

(If "fairly well" or "poorly") Who do you think is mainly 
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responsible for Its not being better-WilIHe himself or Ms 
advisers, or the Republican party as a whole?* 

Willkie 37% 

His advisers 22 

Republican party 19 

Express no opinion 23 

This division of responsibility reflects a problem that be- 
set Willkie throughout his political career. His unorthodoxy 
was both his strength and his weakness. An amateur in poli- 
tics, he had strong support from Independents who had no 
fondness for party machinery and the way it operated. These 
people were naturally inclined to blame the regular party 
leaders for the elements in Willkie's campaign they found 
distasteful. Those whose loyalty was to the Republican party, 
on the other hand, tended to be suspicious of a man who 
had emerged from nowhere overnight, who had bypassed the 
normal channels of political advancement, and who was in- 
clined to be highly independent. In these quarters there 
was no doubt a certain amount of secret satisfaction when 
the unpredictable candidate got his come-uppance in No- 
vember. 

The times were against Wendell Willkie. He had been 
able in a few months to arouse a great deal of popular 
enthusiasm for his candidacy. But nothing he could say pro- 
vided the American people, in the fall of 1940, with suffi- 
ciently compelling reasons for replacing the leadership they 
had trusted through one emergency and were preparing to 
trust through another. 

When the elections were over, the country united so sol- 
idly behind this leadership that they rejected even the rather 
mild suggestion that a government position, such as a term 

* Percentages add to more than 100 because some respondents gave more 
than one answer to this question. 
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in the Senate, be established for defeated presidential candi- 
dates, beginning with Willkie: 

Do you think it would be a good idea or a bad idea to create 
a new and important government position (like a term in 
the Senate) to be filled by defeated candidates for President, 
starting now with Wendell Willkie? 

December 1940 
Good 20% 

Bad 57 

Express no opinion 23 

The people had, apparently, no desire to encourage the de- 
velopment of organized opposition leadership. They wanted 
to lay aside their differences to face the critical times united. 

2. 1941-1943: One World 

Yet this was not the beginning of Willkie's eclipse. It was 
instead the beginning of his rise to very high status as a man 
deeply and actively committed to the task of seeing that 
America and the Republican party faced the realities of liv- 
ing in an increasingly interdependent world. 

Free from the inevitable restrictions of office seeking, 
Willkie was now able to pursue single-heartedly the course 
he believed in. The most urgent question, to his mind, was 
England, which had been fighting on alone and almost un- 
aided since the fall of France in June. He realized that Brit- 
ain's survival depended on our help, and in January of 1941 
he announced simultaneously his qualified support of Roose- 
velt's Lend-Lease Bill and his intention to go himself to 
England to gauge the peril at first hand. 

This trip began the change of focus in the public image 
of Wendell Willkie. The businessman image started to fade 
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as the public saw him more and more in terms of the inter- 
nationalist cause he so obviously believed in. 

That year before the war, Willkie devoted most of his en- 
ergies to his attempt to swing his party and the people as a 
whole away from the belief that America could sit this war 
out. His speeches and articles became eloquent pleas for the 
internationalist side of the bitter debate that went on 
throughout 1941 and continued, in slightly different terms, 
after the country was at war. 

The people were listening closely. Interventionists heard 
Willkie with gratitude that his persuasive voice was added 
to their ranks; isolationists, many of whom had voted for 
him, listened with dismay. Both were seeing him as not 
quite the same man he had appeared to be a year earlier. 
Thus, when the United States at last entered the war, there 
was strong popular pressure for Willkie to be given a post 
in Roosevelt's war administration, in marked contrast to 
the public's attitude the year before. 

Would you like to see any of these men given an important 
position in Roosevelt's war administration? 

May 1942, 

Douglas MacArthur 57% 

Wendell Willkie 36 

Henry Ford 31 

Thomas E. Dewey 25 

Herbert Hoover 17 

F. H. La Guardia 13 

Charles A. Lindbergh 13 

Bernard Baruch 10 

Other 17 

None or no opinion 16 
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In 1942 Willkie took his famous trip to the Middle East, 
Russia and China. He talked to the powerful and the power- 
less, by the hundreds, and came back more convinced than 
ever that a blind will to win the war was not enough, that 
without an explicit understanding among the allied nations 
of the reasons for fighting it, and genuine cooperation among 
them, the peace to follow would collapse into chaos. His 
book, "One World/' published the following spring, argued 
passionately for the necessity of this genuine alliance and 
for the elimination of outmoded, unjust social systems 
throughout the world. In this effort, America would have 
to provide leadership commensurate with her power. This 
book brought about the completion of Willkie's identifica- 
tion as a dedicated internationalist. 

3. Spring 1944: Final Political Defeat 

The cost, for Willkie, was high, since he was also engaged 
in 1944 in a campaign to win the Republican presidential 
nomination a second time. Right-wing Republicans largely 
deserted him. His attraction had grown for many of Roose- 
velt's supporters, while those opposed to Roosevelt tended to 
look elsewhere for a candidate, mostly in the direction of 
Thomas Dewey. It began to seem probable that if Roose- 
velt continued his strong hold on the voters, Willkie, draw- 
ing much of his support from the same segments of the 
population, would have little chance of arousing strong sen- 
timent for his victory. The picture could be changed only 
by an event such as the ending of the war that significantly 
affected people's reasons for continuing to favor Roosevelt. 
Willkie was, for most, only second choice. These were the 
voters' intentions a year before the election: 
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If the war is still on by election time next November, which 
of these men would you choose for President? 

August 1943 

Roosevelt 52% 

Dewey 12 

Willkie 10 
MacArthur 8 

Bricker 3 

Other 2 

Express no opinion 13 

If the war is over by election time next November, which 
would you choose? 

Roosevelt 22% 

Dewey 16 

Willkie 16 

MacArthur 13 

Bricker 4 

Other 6 
Express no opinion 23 

Willkie's strong point now was the feeling that he, more 
than any other Republican, would handle America's rela- 
tions with the postwar world wisely. But on domestic mat- 
ters, and on running the war itself, he was not strongly 
favored. 

Which of these four men do you feel could . . . 
(January 1944) 

Express 

Mac- Roo- no 

Willkie Dewey Arthur sevelt opinion 
Do the best job, as 
President, of handling 
our foreign affairs 
after the war 14% 10% 9% 43% 24% 
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Run the government 
most efficiently, as 
President 12 21 8 42 17 

Do the best job, as 
President, of prevent- 
ing unemployment 
after the war 12 16 4 41 27 

Do the best job, as 
President, of running 
the war 5 7 22 52 14 

Although what support Willkie had was intense and loyal, 
it was not enough. He lacked the support of the very men 
on whose decision the nomination most depended. He did 
nothing to win their support since their price was renuncia- 
tion of his internationalist crusade, which was now taking 
the form of advocacy of a postwar world organization of the 
United Nations. A crushing primary defeat in the State of 
Wisconsin ended his career as a presidential candidate. 

Yet, for a large minority of the voters, the choice they were 
offered that fall remained a second choice. Their first choice 
continued to be Wendell Willkie. 

4. Fall 1944: The Willkie Group 

Surveys of public opinion have not yet arrived at that state 
of prescience which would permit us to say exactly how many 
people were in that minority group. The size of the "Willkie 
Group" would depend on what degree of loyalty to him one 
would want to consider as a requisite for membership. If 
we defined a member of this group as a probable voter who 
strongly preferred Willkie above all other men for President, 
then the membership was between five and six million vot- 
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ters. Even after Willkie withdrew from the race there were 
between a million and a half and two million people who, 
while firmly intending to vote against Roosevelt, still wanted 
to register themselves as believing that Willkie was the best 
man the Republicans offered. The size of the remaining 
Willkie group was certainly more than two million; it was 
perhaps as large as five million. The make-up of this group 
is historically interesting and politically important. It was 
by no means the "last ditch" residue of those twenty-two 
million people who voted for Wendell Willkie in 1940, al- 
though it contained many who supported him then. 

Not all of Wendell Willkie's 1940 supporters still liked 
him. To many of them he had become only slightly less bad 
than "that man in the White House." To many of them he, 
too, had become a kind of menace who would seek to con- 
tinue social reform and endeavor to place America in some 
sort of world concert of nations. But, from the ranks of his 
1 940 supporters, Willkie held a large and loyal followinga 
nucleus which was swelled by many others who had voted 
for Roosevelt in 1940 and who had subsequently come to 
admire the Willkie vision and trust the Willkie integrity. 
But before the new friends he had won could have a chance 
to help him be elected in the fall of 1944, the friends he had 
lost saw to it that he lost the Republican nomination the 
summer before. 

The group of Willkie followers which was confronted with 
making a "second" choice was strongly internationalist. 
They saw nothing ahead but wars and economic unrest un- 
less America took an active part at the council tables of what 
they were convinced was now one world. For Roosevelt's 
efforts in this direction they had great respect and admira- 
tion, but they conceded him no superiority of vision or intent 
or ability over Willkie, and some of them were wondering 
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what secret agreements were being secretly arrived at. It 
would have been hard indeed to tell the 1944 version of 
Willkie supporter that Roosevelt had done more for world 
order than had been done by Willkie in challenging the iso- 
lationist segment of his own party and in forcing from it 
what amounted to a repudiation of isolationism. 

This group of Willkie followers believed in social progress. 
They deplored none of the social gains of the New Deal, 
much as they may have deplored what they regarded as bad 
administration and the mixing of social reforms with politi- 
cal expediency. They conceded to Roosevelt no superiority 
of social vision and no truer regard for the plight of the un- 
derprivileged. They conceded to Dewey no greater ability 
to administer the reforms with which he, too, said he was in 
agreement. These Willkie supporters credited their hero 
with being in favor of social progress for the best of all pos- 
sible reasons: first, because it was good; second, because it 
was inevitable. 

They saw in Wendell Willkie a man who believed in la- 
bor unions, not because such a belief was a political asset 
but because, with all their faults, unions did more good for 
more people than they did harm. They saw in Willkie a 
man who was against anti-Semitism, not because it sounded 
broadminded, or because it picked up a few votes, or because 
he had some personal friends who were Jews, but because he 
knew that the existence of anti-Semitism or anti-any other 
group was a blow at the very cornerstone of democracy. 
They saw in Willkie a man who was truly a friend of the 
Negro not just every fourth year and because of the Negro's 
political importance in New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, but because there were ten million Negroes in this 
country, and since democracy has within it no room for 
second-class citizenships, the presence of these Negroes 
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created a problem to be dealt with fairly and promptly and 
rationally. 

Whether the Willkie group was two million or five million 
in number, they were politically important in 1944 and 
promised to become much more important in the years to 
come. They held the balance of power then; they held the 
germ of a new Republican party of the future. They be- 
lieved the country needed a change of administration, but 
not just any change. They believed the country needed ex- 
perience, but they did not feel that experience had to be 
in government. They queried Roosevelt's secret agreements 
and wondered how much power politics was going on; but 
they also wondered whether Dewey really understood the 
facts of international life. 

It is probable that many of this group of his followers 
hoped for some word from Willkie as to which candidate he 
would support. It would be underestimating the caliber of 
his followers to say that a word from him would have sent 
them all off into one or another of the campsthe Willkie 
group did its own thinking but they knew that Wendell 
Willkie would have made his choice on the basis of what he 
thought was best for America; not on the basis of what he 
thought was best for the Willkie future in either party. He 
died before he made or at least before he announced that 
choice. 

Whichever candidate finally got their votes, these were the 
qualities they were looking for: world-wide vision, complete 
integrity, true tolerance, a social conscience, a flaming cour- 
age, and the ability to get things done. They were looking 
for these things because these are the things they credited to 
Wendell Willkie. 

Willkie died before election day, in the midst of his bat- 
tles, some not yet won, for social justice and a responsible, 
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long-sighted International policy. But the public did not 
forget what he had tried to do and what he had done; four 
years later they had placed him among the public figures of 
the twentieth century they most admired. 




Thomas E. Dewey 



Thomas Dewey tried three times to become President and 
three times he failed. What were the reasons for the remark- 
able political success which gave him a twelve-year term as 
Governor of New York, and what were the causes of his re- 
peated failure to win the highest office of all? 

Dewey's strengths, and his weaknesses, in his appeal to the 
electorate were the same ones throughout his career. They 
began to be visible as early as 1940, when he made his first 
try for the Republican presidential nomination. 

1. 1940 

As Roosevelt's second term ended, with the country well 
on the road to recovery, the people were turning from de- 
pendence on New Deal planning. Much of the President's 
loyal following was ready to desert him if an acceptable can- 
didate could be found to take his place in 1940. They did 
not want this candidate to be another New Dealer. The op- 
position was sharply divided between those who wanted to 
96 
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turn the clock back and wipe out most o the innovations 
Roosevelt's administration had brought, and those who 
would take a more moderate course, somewhere down the 
middle of the road. The middle-of-the-roaders seemed to 
have the edge. A candidate who represented the moderate 
elements would have a chance of attracting enough support 
from right and left to win the election. A candidate repre- 
senting either extreme position could be expected to have 
a difficult time finding a sufficiently broad base of support. 

Attitudes toward Roosevelt as presidential candidate (March 
1939)* 

Would vote for Roosevelt 37% 

Favorable toward him but would not vote for him 13 

Would not vote for Roosevelt 50 
Prefer: 

Candidate approved by the President as a 

New Dealer (2) f 

A middle-of-the-road Democrat (7) 

Some young and progressive Republican (18) 
A Republican who would return to the 
conservative road followed by Presidents 

like Coolidge (17) 

Other (*) 

Express no opinion (4) 

Thomas Dewey, young New York district attorney whose 
crusade against crime and racketeering as a special prosecu- 
tor had catapulted him to national prominence, had qual- 
ities which fitted him admirably for this role. He had shown 
force and capability in his campaign against the entrenched 
elements of the underworld. However, as was to be the case 

* Based on the 94% of the sample who expiessed an attitude, favorable or 
unfavorable, toward Roosevelt. 

f Figures in parentheses in all tables represent subtotals. 
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throughout his subsequent political career, much of what 
favored his candidacy was negative. The Republican party 
had been suffering from a leadership vacuum, both before 
and after the resounding Landon defeat in 1936. Dewey, as 
yet uninvolved in national politics, was identified with no 
particular segment of the party and so was in a position to 
appeal to all its factions for backing. Other Republican 
leaders, with longer political careers, had generally become 
identified in the public mind as "progressives" or "conserv- 
atives." Such men had little possibility of coalescing into a 
new alignment the shifting forces the times had set in mo- 
tion. These two Republican extremes, as represented by the 
"progressive" La Guardia and the "conservative" Vanden- 
berg, made poor showings against two conservative Demo- 
crats: 

CHOICE OF ROOSEVELT'S SUCCESSOR 

If you had to choose between these two men to succeed 
President Roosevelt in 1940, which one would you prefer, 
as you feel now? 

March 1939 

Vice-President Garner 50% 

Mayor La Guardia of New York %% 

Express no opinion 28 

And if you had to choose between these two men, which 
would you prefer? 

March 1939 

Secretary of State Hull 40% 

Senator Vandenberg of Michigan 24 

Express no opinion 36 

Only Dewey was able to challenge successfully a Democrat 
of this type: 
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June 1939 

District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 44% 
Postmaster General James A. Farley 28 

Express no opinion 28 

Dewey took and held an early lead among the Republicans 
hoping to benefit from the waning of New Deal enthusiasm. 
In comparison with Roosevelt, however, this lead was unim- 
pressive: 

Who is your choice for our next President among these four 
Democratic or these four Republican possibilities? (Novem- 
ber 1939) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 32% District Att. Dewey 9% 

Vice-President Garner 4 Senator Vandenberg 5 

Secretary of State Hull 3 Senator Taft 4 

Paul V. McNutt 2 Ex-President Hoover i 

Other Democrats i Other Republicans i 

Don't know but want Don't know but want 

Democrat 8 Republican 13 

Total Democratic 50 Total Republican 33 

Express no opinion 17% 

At the start of the election year, none of the Republican 
hopefuls had caught the public imagination. More people 
who intended to vote Republican were still looking about 
for a candidate than had settled on any who were then being 
talked up. Here is revealed another aspect of the Dewey 
candidacy that future years made clearly apparent: though 
many people had cogent reasons for preferring Dewey to any 
other alternative candidate, he aroused little of the active, 
personal enthusiasm which is often the final key to political 
success. Whatever popular enthusiasm existed in early 1940 
was still directed toward one man: Franklin Roosevelt. 
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That spring the war situation in Europe dramatically 
worsened. Hitler's armies swallowed most o the continent 
in what was nearly one fell swoop. The need of the anxious 
times was for strong, positive leadership. Dewey was never 
able to attract any substantial following; his high, reached 
in May, was 15 per cent of the electorate. The Democrats 
were turning once again to their familiar leader. The Re- 
publicans understood the necessity of countering Roosevelt's 
appeal with someone capable of attracting a similar upsurge 
of popular feeling. Their convention bypassed Dewey to 
give the nomination to a dark-horse candidate greener in 
politics than he, Wendell Willkie, whose sudden boom had 
come so late that most of the pre-nomination surveys of pub- 
lic opinion had not included his name. 

2. 1944 

Three years later Dewey again led the Republican field, 
as Wendell Willkie's impassioned campaign for the nomina- 
tion broke against the resolute, stony opposition of the iso- 
lationist Old Guard and the professional politicians. 

Roosevelt still overshadowed all the Republican contend- 
ers, but his hold on the voters depended on the state of the 
war to at least some extent. So did Dewey's lead over his 
rivals. 

If the war is still on by election time next November, which 
of these men would you choose for President? (November 
1943) 

Roosevelt 52% 

Dewey 12 

Willkie 10 

MacArthur 8 

Other 8 

Express no opinion 10 
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If the war is over by election time, which would you choose? 

Roosevelt 22% 

Dewey 16 

Willkie 16 

MacArthur 13 

Other 14 

Express no opinion 19 

Dewey was an undeclared candidate throughout this pe- 
riod. He, and the other regular party Republicans, waited 
silently while the Willkie drama was played out. The de- 
nouement came in March, in the Wisconsin primary. Al- 
though Dewey himself did not enter the primary, a slate of 
delegates ran in his name, which garnered both Dewey votes 
and isolationist anti- Willkie votes by pledging never to re- 
lease their votes to Willkie at the convention. Willkie put 
all his energies into an intensive statewide campaign, but he 
lacked adequate backing, either popular, organizational, or 
financial. A good deal of money was spent for the purpose 
of defeating Willkie once and for all. When the ballots were 
counted, Dewey had won 17 delegates, Stassen 4, MacArthur 
g, and Willkie none. The handwriting on the wall could not 
have been plainer. Soon afterward, Willkie conceded that 
he could not possibly win the nomination and withdrew. 

From there it was not far to the nomination of Dewey, as 
the politicians laid the ghost of political amateurism for an- 
other eight years. 

They did not spell the doom of the Democratic party, how- 
ever. In retrospect, it seems that Dewey was doomed from 
the start in his attempt to unseat Roosevelt in the last stages 
of a victorious war. Roosevelt took and kept a sizable lead, 
on which little that Dewey said or little that he refrained 
from saying had much effect. 
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If a presidential election were held today, whom do you 
think you would vote for Dewey or Roosevelt? 

August 1944 October 1944 
Roosevelt 53% 50% 

Dewey 42 44 

Express no opinion 5 6 

Recalculating the percentages with the "don't know" vote 
eliminated showed our final survey figures to read: Roose- 
velt 53.6 per cent, Dewey 46.4 per cent. The actual vote was 
Roosevelt 53.8 per cent, Dewey 46.2 per cent. 

Dewey had two things in his favor, one positive and one 
negative. The positive one was his reputation as an efficient 
administrator as Governor of New York State. Many sup- 
ported Dewey in the belief that he would apply his admin- 
istrative abilities to the task of restoring the federal 
government to sound, businesslike functioning, eliminating 
waste and corruption. But this virtue was not a decisive one. 
While people generally agreed that Dewey was the Republi- 
can best qualified to run the government efficiently, they 
were not at all convinced that governmental efficiency was 
dependent on having a Republican administration: 

Regardless of what other things about them may be better 
or worse, which of these four men do you feel could run 
the government most efficiently, as President? 

January 1944 

Roosevelt 42% 

Dewey 21 

Willkie 12 

MacArthur 8 

Express no opinion 17 

The negative factor that worked in Dewey's favor was a 
feeling that it was, as Dewey repeatedly put it throughout 
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the campaign, "time for a change. By and large the people 
were loath to believe that the country was capable of pro- 
ducing only one man qualified to guide its destinies, even 
in perilous times. A great many other people felt, however, 
that the chief weakness in the administration was not Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself, but the fact that a number of his 
Cabinet officers and advisers were inadequate to the tasks 
which faced them. There was genuine worry in the minds 
of many that labor unions might be gaining a type of politi- 
cal power which would make it difficult for any administra- 
tion either to sharply urge the self-correction of abuses in 
certain unions or to reform them by outright governmental 
action. There was some feeling of weariness with Roosevelt, 
so long in office, and his administration, which had become 
a symbol of the war and the depression, both of which the 
country was eager to leave behind. If the war had ended 
before November, Dewey would have had a very good chance 
of being elected: 

If Germany surrenders before November, whom do you 
think you would vote for Roosevelt or Dewey? 

October 1944 

Dewey 48% 

Roosevelt 45 

Express no opinion 7 

This desire for a change of administration after three 
terms was a greater help to the Republican cause than any 
of the candidate's personal attributes. There was little active 
enthusiasm for Dewey as a candidate. A great many of those 
who firmly intended to vote for him did not ascribe to him 
many of the qualities of greatness. They did, however, as- 
cribe to Roosevelt many of the attributes of evil, and were 
resolved to vote against him. 
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Both Dewey's reputation for efficiency and the nation's 
restlessness under the Roosevelt administration were heavily 
outweighed by two other factors: the question of United 
States participation in world affairs after the war and the 
question of whether the country was to go forward or back- 
ward with New Deal social reform, especially in avoiding 
the threat of postwar unemployment. 

By 1944 the country as a whole was committed to an in- 
ternationalist position. Although isolationist sentiment was 
still being vehemently expressed, it had become most de- 
cisively a minority sentiment. Gone was the belief that sev- 
eral thousand miles of ocean could make this country safe. 
Gone was the belief that we could be a happy and peaceful 
nation in the midst of an unhappy and war-torn world. The 
people had decided that the best way to establish a secure, 
lasting peace was our becoming a member of some sort of 
world organization: 

Which of these courses would you like to see this country 
follow after the war? 

September 

Take an active part in establishing some sort 
of international organization and do what- 
ever is necessary to make it a success 49% 

Become a member of an international organi- 
zation if it is formed, but make sure we don't 
commit ourselves too far 15 

Keep friendly relations with any other coun- 
tries that try to form an international organi- 
zation, but wait to see how it turns out before 
we join it 1*7 

Stay out of all international organizations of 

any kind 10 

Express no opinion 9 
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Dewey's generally internationalist statements and his des- 
ignation of John Foster Dulles to confer with Secretary of 
State Hull as his foreign policy adviser did much to remove 
the charge that he actually represented an isolationist Repub- 
lican party. But what he got across to people was something 
less than strong conviction in this area. The belief persisted 
that Roosevelt and the Democrats would be more effective 
in the international field: 

Which party, Republican or Democratic, do you think would 
be more successful at making a peace that would keep us 
out of war during the next twenty to twenty-five years if 
it were in power? 

August 1944 

Democratic 39% 

Republican 25 

Express no opinion 36 

The other big question that occupied the public mind was 
the New Deal in general, and jobs in particular. People 
were still haunted by memories of the long, bleak years when 
for so many there was no work to be had. They were begin- 
ning to worry about what would happen when millions were 
released from the armed services to flood the labor market. 
How to assure a high level of employment was becoming the 
focal point of differences over the New Deal. 

Here the country was overwhelmingly committed to the 
idea that it is government's job to see to it that all who want 
to work are permitted to work, if private industry cannot 
provide jobs. On the whole, people were inclined to trust 
Roosevelt and the Democrats to carry out their wishes. 

Which party, Republican or Democratic, do you think would 
be more successful at keeping unemployment as low as pos- 
sible after the war if it were in power? 
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August 1944 

Democratic 45% 

Republican 27 

Express no opinion 28 

One other thing both helped and hindered Dewey in this 
campaign, as it had before and would again. This was his 
lack of a firm stand on many issues that were prominent in 
people's thinking. Although this made it possible for him 
to win the support of widely disparate elements, it also cost 
him the backing of those to whom the issues were all-impor- 
tant. In October 1944, our organization asked people 
whether they would switch their votes if the opposition can- 
didate backed their own attitudes on various issues more 
strongly than their own candidate did. We found that if 
Dewey had come out more strongly in favor of giving busi- 
ness stimulation priority over public works after the war, 3.3 
per cent of the total vote would have shifted from Roosevelt 
to him. On the major international question, Dewey would 
have picked up 1.6 per cent of the total vote by simply being 
as strong as Roosevelt for our joining a world organization. 
Roosevelt, on the other hand, stood to gain very little (in 
most cases, less than i per cent) by further strengthening his 
stands. 

Even taking firmer stands would not by itself have won 
Dewey the election in 1944. But four years later the impor- 
tant stumbling blocks in his way were gone, and it looked 
as if this time he would be a winner. 

3. 1948 

The election of 1948 dramatized the elements that had 
made up the Dewey story in 1940 and 1944. In 1940, it had 
looked as though the Republican convention would un- 
doubtedly name the young district attorney over the "Old 
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Guard" candidates, Senators Taft and Vandenberg. But at 
the famous Philadelphia convention the shouting and the 
voting had been for Wendell Willkie, not Thomas Dewey. 
In 1944, with the Republicans less willing to take a chance 
on a 'long shot," the early leader, Governor Dewey, had 
gained the nomination only to be defeated at the polls by 
Roosevelt. In the 1948 campaign, Dewey followed the famil- 
iar pattern of getting off to a flying start, only to end again 
in defeat. The difference was that this time his defeat could 
not be blamed on a war or the glamour of his opponent. 

Much had changed in the four years between 1944 and 
1948. The war had been won; the unity and dedication the 
people had brought to it had been replaced by the tensions 
of the Cold War and worry over mounting inflation. The 
nagging irritations of peacetime living were in some ways 
harder to bear than the real dangers and deprivations of war. 
At least there had been no question about how to fight the 
battles of the war. Now the enemy, with the country at 
peace, was harder to pin down, the remedy more difficult to 
find. But the frustration and anxiety were real. 

One of the targets of the people's dissatisfaction was the 
federal government, and the government both executive 
and legislative branches seemed almost to go out of its way 
to court disapproval of its actions. Here is the way the people 
felt about the Republican-controlled Eightieth Congress and 
the Democratic administration at the end of 1947: 

Public's appraisal of Democratic administration and Re- 
publican Congress 1947-1948 

December 1947 

The Republicans in Congress 

have done: 

Excellent job 2% 

Good job 20 
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Only fair job 47 

Poor job 19 

Express no opinion 12 

The Democrats in the 

administration have done: 
Excellent job 3% 

Good job 25 

Only fair job 46 

Poor job 17 
Express no opinion 9 

The stage seemed to be set for a presidential campaign 
with a heavily negative emphasis. Dewey, uncommitted on 
many of the main controversies of the day and having the 
advantage of being better known than any other Republican, 
took a lead over party rivals in the early heats: 

Which of these Republicans would you support if you felt 
sure a Republican was going to be elected next time? 

June 1947 

Dewey 36% 

Stassen 17 

Vandenberg 13 
Taft 6 

Sal tons tall 3 

Express no opinion 25 

Dewey's prospects rose and fell with the downs and ups of 
Truman's popularity. But there was no great enthusiasm 
for either of the probable candidates. 

One effort was made to lift the approaching elections 
above a carping level in the movement for the nomination 
of General Eisenhower, who seemed to be the one man with 
a chance of creating some semblance of national unity. 
When this failed, many internationalists, independents and 
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liberal Republicans began to feel that ex-Governor o Min- 
nesota Harold Stassen was their man. It was Dewey's task 
this time to beat Stassen, whose weakness was insufficient or- 
ganizational backing, and Senator Taft, whose national popu- 
larity was small but who had the preponderance of organized 
"Old Guard" support. As Stassen piled up a string of pri- 
mary victories in the spring, he began to look like a formid- 
able contender for the nomination. But another primary in 
Oregon in Maycaused a quick shift in Stassen's and Dewey's 
relative standing. Debating the hot issue of outlawing the 
Communist party, Stassen took what seemed at that time 
the politically safe position that the party should be out- 
lawed. Dewey took the apparently riskier stand that the 
party should not be outlawed and won the primary. 

A month later he won the nomination. He did it by avoid- 
ing a coalition with either side, nationalists or internation- 
alists. He drove his efficient political organization right 
down the middle to fill the gaping hole which separated the 
two wings. He was able to do this because of a general lack 
of agreement as to where he stood, which created a political 
vacuum that pulled in votes from all sides. Thus, once again, 
a process of compromise yielded Dewey the nomination. 

This time Dewey's chances of winning the election itself 
looked good. His main appeal for the voters was just what 
it had been before, no more, no less. His record as head of 
the nation's largest state and his reputation for efficiency 
continued to stand him in good stead with his following; he 
was seen as an able, aggressive, intelligent young man, and 
people gave him their support because they believed he 
would do a good, sound, businesslike job as President. 

What are one or two of your main reasons for preferring 
Dewey for President over Truman? (Asked of the 46% who 
preferred Dewey) 
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July 1948 

Good governor and district attorney 25% 

Want change in administration 20 

Don't like Truman as well 14 

He is a Republican 13 

More executive ability 13 

More able n 
More aggressive, forceful 7 

More intelligent 7 

More straightforward, not politically controlled 6 

He's a younger man 6 

All other 36 
Express no opinion 4 

Dewey's personal appeal had neither increased nor dimin- 
ished. But the situation had changed. As in the past, he was 
strongly aided by several factors entirely apart from the per- 
sonal qualities he himself possessed. 

The main ones were again negative. Dewey was the same 
Dewey who had lost the 1944 elections to Roosevelt by just 
over three million votes. Truman, however, was not Roose- 
velt, and he had not been able to muster anywhere near the 
popular support his predecessor had attracted in his victori- 
ous campaign four years earlier. 

At the same time the feeling that it was "time for a 
change" after sixteen years of Democratic administration had 
become so strong that any Democratic candidate would have 
had a hard time bucking it. This feeling had been develop- 
ing since 1940 but in the two previous elections had been 
held back by the greater feeling that a war was no time to 
"change horses in the middle of a stream/' In 1948 there 
was no longer any reason to put aside this long-suppressed 
national impulse. Consequently, many were intending to 
vote for Dewey simply because he represented the Republi- 
can party, and the Republican party represented a change. 
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The Democratic cause was further weakened and Dewey's 
further strengthened by the split in the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic party occasioned by the departure of Thurmond on 
the right and Wallace on the left. 

To the surprise of a great many people, including public- 
opinion researchers, Dewey did not win the 1948 election. 
Following what the people generally considered a dignified, 
honest, well-run campaign on Dewey's part, during which 
the polls constantly gave him a generous edge, the country 
turned about and elected Harry Truman. The popular vote 
divided: Truman 49.4 per cent, Dewey 44.9 per cent, 
Thurmond 2.4 per cent, Wallace 2.4 per cent, Other .9 
per cent. I announced in August that we would discontinue 
publishing candidate standings since Dewey was obviously 
about to be elected. Our published "final" figures were: 
Truman 37.1 per cent, Dewey 52.2 per cent, Thurmond 
5.2 per cent, Wallace 4.3 per cent, Other 1.2 per cent. 

Which of these words are particularly good for describing 
your opinion of Dewey's campaign? (October 1948) 



Favorable 




Unfavorable 




Neutral 


Dignified 


27% 


Double-talk- 




Cautious 18% 


Efficient 


27 


ing 


13% 


Folksy 2 


Sincere 


26 


Mud-slinging 


10 


Express no 


Honest 


25 


Uninforma- 




opinion 18 


Clean 


23 


tive 


8 




Fighting 


17 


Cold 


6 




Informative 


11 


Dull 


5 




Inspiring 


9 


Poorly 










managed 


4 








Unfair 


4 





The polls failed for several reasons which will be discussed 
at the end of this chapter. But that leaves the question: why 
did Dewey fail? One of the answers seems to be that he 
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failed, at least In part, because he was unable to arouse 
enough strong feeling among the people for his election. In 
the end the people gave their votes to a man who aroused 
strong feelings. 

There were two main reasons for this. The first was that 
to a great many people Dewey was simply not very likable 
as a person. Those who supported him were paying their 
respects to his administrative ability or his party affiliation, 
rather than to any more personal trait of character. Those 
who opposed him focused their dislike on his personal qual- 
ities, or on what might be called his lack of personal qual- 
ities. 

Reasons for not supporting Dewey (June 1948)* 

He is too cocksure 

He is too expedient 

He is too little for the job 

Don't like his looks 

He is too young 

He ran before and lost 

His manner is too cold 

Whatever his virtues, the picture of Dewey that people 
generally held was of a rather cold and aloof figure. He 
failed to project the kind of down-to-earth humanity with 
which people could identify themselves. Even his virtues 
were those of an efficient, smoothly running machine rather 
than the strengths, which would imply also the weaknesses, 
of a human being. Dewey was in a way too perfect, too sure 
of himself. This, coupled with a suspicion that he was will- 
ing to place expediency above other considerations, com- 
pleted the picture of a man a majority of people could not 
quite understand or trust. 

An even more crucial element in Dewey's defeat was his 

* Size of sample does not warrant use of percentages. 
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lack of a clear stand on a number of issues. Whether he in- 
tended it or not, Dewey seemed to be a man who was all 
things to all voters. Whatever his supporters were for, they 
tended to be pretty sure to think Dewey wanted it also. Is- 
sues did not seem to play an important part in the choice of 
Dewey as a presidential candidate. His supporters were not 
at all agreed on the best solutions to the foreign and domestic 
problems of the day. They were agreed that Dewey was 
"able, aggressive, and intelligent/' but what he would be 
"able, aggressive, and intelligent" about, they didn't say. 

This absence of any firm commitment on certain issues 
made it possible for him to draw the support of voters favor- 
ing exactly opposite things. It also drew the support of those 
who were less interested in the issues themselves than in get- 
ting the government back into reliable, conservative hands. 

But in ,1948 most people were vitally concerned with is- 
sues. They were most seriously disturbed about the deepen- 
ing of the crisis in Germany and throughout Europe. That 
summer the peace of the world hung in the balance in the 
narrow air corridor to Berlin. The Communist blockade had 
shown the world just how intransigent the Russians could 
be. But with Dewey and Truman agreed on a bi-partisan 
foreign policy, the campaign arguments were concentrated 
on affairs at home. 

The chief domestic issue was the threat of inflation. As 
the year began, the most urgent plea of every group, every 
region, every segment of the population was to lower the 
high cost of living: 

Suppose only two of these things could really be attempted 
during 1948, which two would you like most to see the 
government try to do? 

December 

Lower the cost of living 52% 
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Strengthen our Army, Navy, and Air Force 23 

Fight communism here and abroad 23 

Keep peace between labor and capital 22 

Strengthen the United Nations 21 

See that more houses are built 19 

Protect the rights of minorities 15 

Help European countries to recover 13 

Keep farm income high 7 

Express no opinion 2 

Dewey's solution to this problem was to talk vaguely about 
curbing inflation and at the same time of maintaining high 
living standards. Truman, on the other hand, was urging 
price controls. This is the way the public thought the ques- 
tion of prices should be dealt with: 

Desired government approach to high prices 

August 1948 

It is better to let the laws of supply and de- 
mand take care of prices 28% 

The government should do what it can about 
prices, but without using price controls 24 

The government should set up a price-con- 
trol system of some kind 42 

Express no opinion 6 

It can be seen that with such a divided public, some bene- 
fit could be expected to accrue to the man with the most 
ambiguous stand. Dewey was certainly this man. Those of 
his supporters who were for price controls tended to think 
that was just what Dewey was for. Those Republicans who 
wanted to leave the whole price problem to the laws of sup- 
ply and demand believed that was where Governor Dewey's 
heart lay. And those Dewey supporters who wanted govern- 
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ment action on prices short of controls thought the Republi- 
can nominee was with them. 

Government approach to high prices: Desires and expecta- 
tions of Dewey voters (August 1948) 

What What 
1 Dewey 

want would do 

It is better to let the laws of supply 
and demand take care of prices 



The government should do what it 
can about prices, but without using 
price controls 

The government should set up a price- 
control system of some kind 

Express no opinion 



38% 30% 



s>8 



17 



Yet the concentration of opinion was in favor of price 
controls. For those who felt strongly that the answer lay in 
price controls, and they were many, Truman was the logical 
man to support. 

The same pattern was apparent in other domestic issues. 
On most of them Truman took unequivocal stands, some of 
them popular, some of them unpopular. On most issues the 
public was pretty clear about where he stood. Not so with 
Dewey. Even in areas where he had made his general atti- 
tudes clear, there was frequently wide disagreement as to 
what his position actually was. Despite the fact that he had 
done pioneer work in the field of civil rightsit was under 
his administration that New York established a State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination most people were not at 
all sure where he stood on civil-rights legislation. Twenty 
per cent of those who supported Dewey thought he would 
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favor federal legislation to prevent discrimination in em- 
ployment; 24 per cent thought he was for leaving it up to 
each state to decide; and 20 per cent thought he would be 
against any laws of this kind. Thirty-six per cent just didn't 
know which approach he would favor. The public's under- 
standing of Dewey's attitude toward the Taft-Hartley law 
was a major exception to this pervasive vagueness. He sup- 
ported it, and 55 per cent of his supporters knew it. Here 
he and the public were in substantial agreement 54 per cent 
agreed with his view. 

Meanwhile Truman took the initiative. With hard-hit- 
ting, aggressive tactics, he stirred up excitement, controversy 
and support. Dewey concluded his calm, careful campaign, 
offending few people and inspiring few, and went down to 
final defeat as a presidential candidate. 

4. 1952 

It is ironical that at the Republican convention four years 
later, when Dewey had contented himself with influencing 
rather than seeking the nomination, he became a more con- 
troversial figure than he had ever been during his active 
career as a candidate. At this time he succeeded in making 
a strong impression, both favorable and unfavorable, on the 
people who watched the convention on television: 

Here is a list of some of the people who took a prominent 
part in the Republican convention but were not candidates. 
Which two or three of them impressed you as handling 
themselves particularly well at the Republican convention? 
Are there any you think did not handle themselves so well 
at the Republican convention? (August 1952) 
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Ex-President Hoover 

General MacArthur 

Representative Joseph Martin 

Governor Dewey 

Senator Lodge 

Senator Dirksen 

Puerto Rican Delegate 

Governor Fine 

Senator McCarthy 

Senator Duff 

State Senator Eastvold 

Representative Clarence Brown 

Express no opinion 

More important, he contributed more than any other pro- 
fessional politician to the nomination of Dwight Eisenhower. 

5, Postscript: The Polls of 1948 

After the 1948 election the failure of the political polls 
was widely discussed. There were several reasons for that 
failure. First, there was the fact that the predictions were 
made from figures gathered too early in the campaign. Our 
last published results were based on interviews done between 
August 2 and 7. During the previous three national cam- 
paigns there had been a "constant": Roosevelt. No poll had 
shown much fluctuation in his strength from one week after 
the nomination until election day. The previous polls had 
seemed therefore to add a strong measure of proof to the 
old political adage that the last months of campaigning did 
little to change opinions. 
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We were to learn that a vigorous, hard-hitting campaign 
such as Truman waged, especially when it was opposed by a 
quiet, dignified, avoidanceof -issues type such as Dewey 
waged, did change votes late in the campaign even very late. 
The conviction has been growing among political scientists 
who have examined all the data that the polls were approxi- 
mately right as of the date they were taken. 

Even if true, that does not excuse the failure of the polls 
and every one of them failed.* We should have continued 
them right up to the end. There were other errors in judg- 
ment, too. We all made the mistake of assuming that all 
those who really preferred Thurmond or Wallace would ac- 
tually vote for them on election day. They didn't. Being 
realists, many knew their candidate couldn't win. And to a 
southern Democrat who wanted Thurmond, even Truman 
was better than a Republican; to many who really preferred 
Wallace and knew he couldn't winTruman appeared as 
the lesser of two evils. So a few percentage points of what 
looked early like Thurmond or Wallace strength wound up 
in the Truman column. We probably should have known 
it would. 

A third mistake was in assuming that the "Don't know" 
vote would divide proportionately between Truman and 

* The myth persists that Louis Bean, economic adviser to the Secretary 
Agriculture, correctly forecast the election of Truman. This is despite 
the fact that the myth was exploded promptly by Newsweek on November 
15, 1948. Referring to Mr. Bean's forecast to the Scripps-Howard journalist 
Peter Edson, three days before the election (and to Drew Pearson two weeks 
earlier), Newsweek pointed out: "Tracing the total votes in past elections 
and noting that the polls indicated the vote might go no higher than 51,- 
00,000, Bean forecast to Edson that Mr. Truman would carry only nine 
states and that even if it reached 55,000,000 he would carry only eighteen^ 
Bean, like the other experts, failed to estimate the outcome on the unex- 
pectedly low 47,ooo,ooo~vote total. But if his reasoning had been carried out, 
he would have given Mr. Truman even fewer states than the nine he ac- 
corded him on the basis of a 5i,ooo,ooo-total vote/* Bean had predicted Tru- 
man's victory in a book published early in the year, but he subsequently 
changed his mind. 
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Dewey. Surveys after the election showed that more than 
three-quarters of this early undecided vote eventually went 
to Truman probably because of his stronger campaign. 

A fourth major mistake was in estimating the turnout 
and particularly the nature of the turnout. More laboring 
men voted than had been expected, and an unknown num- 
ber of Republicans may have stayed away from the polls 
maybe because of overconfidence generated at least in part 
by the polls. This latter was probably a major cause of Dew- 
ey's defeat. 

Polls should be looked to primarily for an analysis of why 
people intend to vote the way they do. In that respect they 
did their job in 1948 as well as they had before. But polls 
are frequently looked to merely as predictors of the winner. 
In that respect they failed in 1948, much to the delight of 
some political writers and newspapermen who had long re- 
sented this new intrusion on their political omniscience. So 
great was the delight of the critics of polling and so vocal 
were they that only the great commercial and industrial 
users of the same technique (marketing research) saved the 
day and permitted the survival of this socially useful tool. 

In our own case not one newspaper which carried our col- 
umn came to our editorial defense. (In fact, the only edi- 
torial I can remember reading anywhere which came to our 
defense was one written by Jake Potofsky of the Interna- 
tional Ladies' Garment Workers Union for their paper, 
which of course was not a subscriber to the column.) Only 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, under the leadership of 
the very able Frank Stanton, showed they understood the 
true significance and usefulness of public opinion polls. On 
the other hand, not one industrial client cancelled his re- 
tainer with us, or did less marketing research. 

Frank Abrams, the wise chairman of the board of Stand- 
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ard Oil Company (N.J.) and its great president, Eugene Hoi- 
man, went out of their way to assure other industrialists that 
they still had great faith in the commercial usefulness of 
opinion research and in us. Speaking in Detroit before the 
Economic Club on December 6 following the election, Henry 
Ford II said: "I think there never was a time when it was 
more important for all of us to know and understand the 
viewpoint and opinions of large groups of people . . . We 
on our part in the Ford Motor Company intend to use opin- 
ion research to the best possible advantage while people like 
Elmo and others find better techniques for getting more de- 
pendable answers/' Dr. Hardenberg, President of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, phoned me two days after the election 
to say that his faith in marketing research was unshaken. 
Frank Folsom, President of RCA- Victor and one of the great- 
est merchandisers of the age, did likewise, as did Modie 
Spiegel, head of the large mail-order firm in Chicago. 

The polling of public opinion suffered a great blow, pres- 
tige-wise. It got that blow primarily from the medium which 
had helped so greatly to build it up to a position of false im- 
portancethe newspapers. But, on the whole, the results 
were beneficial. In the first place, the practitioners learned 
more of the limitations of the technique and, from past er- 
rors, how to avoid future errors. In the second place, the 
aura of political infallibility with which the polls had been 
vested disappearedand with it some of the capacity for 
harm inherent in political polling. 

For there is potential harm to the public good in political 
polling and particularly when the pollsters are regarded aa 
omniscient. It's hard to get good men to risk almost certain 
defeat by becoming candidates in a year when the polls show 
"It's not their year." The suspected harm that polls create 
a bandwagon effect for the candidate shown to be ahead was 
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hardly borne out in 1948. But a new potential evil emerged: 
how much was Dewey's campaign dictated by a firm belief 
in the polls and therefore of his certain election? 

Mr, Dewey's personal reaction to the polls is unknown to 
me, but I have always admired his public reaction. After all, 
what happens to those of us who poll public opinion is of 
relatively little importance. Mr. Dewey was the chief victim 
of the polls, in my opinion. He and his advisers believed in 
them; they too believed "few souls were saved after August/' 
Whether or not Mr. Dewey's quiet, unaggressive campaign 
was influenced by his belief that the polls showed his election 
to be assured, I don't know, but it had all the appearances 
of it. 

I have always felt that the polls helped defeat Dewey. If 
so, this raises grave questions because if a measuring rod 
alters the size of what it purports to measure, its effectiveness 
is reduced. And, if it helps defeat a candidate for office, it is 
stepping out of its character in what to me is a harmful man- 
ner. 

Mr. Dewey, so far as I know, never made one adverse com- 
ment on the polls; he refused to indulge in the almost 
universal ridicule which was heaped on them at that time. 
He never used them as his alibi although some of us felt 
they were, at least partially. He did nothing, in short, to 
add to the discomfort being felt by the pollsters and even 
more important, he did nothing to detract from their con- 
tinuing social usefulness in other directions. On the other 
hand, Mr. Truman, whom the polls unintentionally helped, 
did so detract. He seemed to feel the pollsters personally 
had tried to defeat him and he reacted with all the violence 
and dynamism of his colorful personality. 
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Harry S. Truman 



1. First Term 

When the 1944 Democratic national convention chose as its 
nominee for the Vice-Presidency an apparently undistin- 
guished party regular, the politicians were delighted. That 
year many people in Washington had an idea of how good 
were the chances of the man in this position to succeed to 
the Presidency. The naming of Truman seemed to promise 
the end of the New Deal unorthodoxy, the return to the old 
methods and aims of machine politics. What no one knew 
was that this was the beginning of one of the most mercurial, 
unpredictable presidential careers in recent political history. 

Roosevelt and Truman never became close. Roosevelt 
seemed to value his Vice-President primarily for his influ- 
ence upon Congress. The two men met alone only twice 
after taking office. In fact, Roosevelt was not in Washington 
very much during the brief months of his fourth term. 

In April 1945, that fourth term ended. Roosevelt died 
suddenly, and Harry Truman was called upon to assume the 
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terrible burdens of the Presidency. The final agonizing de- 
cisions of the war were thrust into his hands, to be followed 
by the first difficult decisions of the peace. 

Everybody knew Truman hadn't wanted to become Pres- 
ident; he said so himself. The public response was a spon- 
taneous wave of sympathy and support. During his first few 
months in office, the public saw him as a small man who had 
had disproportionately large responsibilities abruptly 
dumped into his lap. They felt that they had no right to 
expect a great deal of such a man, who had come into office 
without sufficient preparation or aptitude. They were in- 
clined to make the largest allowances in judging his per- 
formance. 

Here for the first time appeared the phenomenon that was 
to recur throughout Truman's first term, to which he was 
not elected. During these first years in office, the public's 
attitude toward Truman depended less on Truman himself 
than on the setting in which his actions took place. The 
stature of the man was determined by the standards he was 
measured against. Therefore, at the end of his first summer 
in office, with their original expectations of their new Pres- 
ident low, and their elation over the end of the war high, 
the people's appraisal of his administration was extremely 
favorable. 

The most important actions his administration had taken 
were obviously in the area of foreign relations. Truman had 
made the first of his lonely, historic decisions in deciding to 
drop the atomic bomb. The Big Three had met in July at 
the Potsdam Conference. In August, the war had been 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

Roosevelt had been generally regarded as a past master 
in the art of dealing with foreign countries. People might 
have been expected to feel that Truman's lack of long fa- 
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miliarity with the problems involved was a serious handicap 
and to judge him severely. But the rating they gave him 
was high: 

So far as President Truman's handling of our relations with 
foreign countries goes, would you say he is doing an ex- 
cellent, good, only fair or poor job? 

August 1945 

Excellent 24% 

Good 48 

Only fair 10 

Poor i 

Express no opinion 17 

In regard to the bomb, a majority was in accord with its 
use and with the way it was used: 

Attitudes toward our use of atomic bomb (October 1945) 
We should not have used any atomic bombs at all 4% 

We should have dropped one first on some un- 
populated region, to show the Japanese its power, 
and dropped the second one on a city only if they 
hadn't surrendered after the first one 14 

We should have used the two bombs on cities, 
just as we did 54 

We should have quickly used many more of 
them before Japan had a chance to surrender 23 

Express no opinion 5 

Another crucial area was Truman's relations with Con- 
gress. The public's appraisal of his ability to handle Con- 
gress properly was an extremely important one because that 
very ability was prominently mentioned as among his chief 
assets for the job. If the people, having been told that this 
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ability was one o Truman's trump cards, had looked on his 
performance and found it inadequate, it would have been 
a serious setback for him. But here, too, in that part of a 
President's job for which Roosevelt had been so much criti- 
cized, the public gave Truman their strong approval: 

His handling of Congress is: 

August 1945 

Excellent 27% 

Good 43 

Only fair 9 

Poor i 

Express no opinion 20 

Since V-J Day Truman's administration had been marked 
by a series of rapid decisions about issues which, although 
caused by the war, could really be considered "home prob- 
lems." The lifting of the ban on pay increases and the abol- 
ishment of gasoline rationing were cases in point. His 
domestic decisions, also, received a substantial measure of 
endorsement: 

His handling of home problems is: 

August j<?45 

Excellent 18% 

Good 46 

Only fair 13 

Poor 2 

Express no opinion 21 

This slightly lower level of approval probably indicated 
that many people felt Truman would have to prove himself 
in meeting more and different types of problems of an in- 
ternal nature than he had had an opportunity to face in the 
first months of his administration. 
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The "honeymoon" was rapidly drawing to a close. The 
time was coming when Truman could expect sharp criticism 
if his actions were disapproved. Domestic problems would 
come thick and fast and he would be forced to take stands 
that would alienate segments of Congress. Truman's steps 
were still being interpreted by most as leading down the 
popular "middle of the road/' But judgment as to what is 
the "middle of the road" depends on one's own economic 
and political views. Each important decision would make it 
harder to maintain the appearance of being in the exact 
center. Truman did not long continue to be so universally 
well regarded. 

The change began with his message to Congress on Sep- 
tember 6, 1945. This message spelled out his allegiance to 
the government-guaranteed securities of the New Deal. Con- 
servative hopes that he would be a "safe/' moderate Presi- 
dent who would not attempt to force his will on Congress 
began to decline. At the same time New Dealers felt the 
difference in the tone of the Presidency as the comradeship 
of the Truman "cronies" replaced the call to high and noble 
effort that sustained those around Roosevelt. Many left, no 
longer feeling at home in the new atmosphere. 

It was not only the New Dealers who missed Roosevelt. 
As Truman was beset by reconversion, demobilization, de- 
veloping a peacetime foreign policy, and the many other 
postwar problems he had to face, the sympathy and encour- 
agement the people had given to a man in a difficult spot 
was replaced by a sense of his inadequacy to fill the giant 
shoes Roosevelt had vacated. Standing in the long shadow 
of the dead President, Truman seemed to many a small man 
indeed. The decline of pro-Truman sentiment was both 
sharp and rapid in the first months of 1946: 
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Change in. attitudes toward Truman as President (1945- 
1946) 

November April 

1945 *94 6 

Truman is doing such an excellent job that 
he is likely to be considered one of our 
greatest Presidents 20% 6% 

While Truman has made some mistakes, on 

most things he is doing a good job 62 46 

While Truman has done some things well 

he is not really capable of handling the job 9 34 

It is an extremely bad thing for the coun- 
try to have a man like Truman as President 4 6 

Express no opinion 5 8 

At this low point in public favor, there was little enthu- 
siasm for Truman as Democratic presidential candidate for 
1948. In the first trial heats he tied with Dewey and was 
edged out by Stassen: 

Preferences for Truman vs. rival candidates 

April 1946 

Truman 35% 

Stassen 37 

Express no opinion 28 

Truman 41 

Dewey 41 

Express no opinion 18 

Things did not get better. In 1946, whatever Truman did 
seemed to make him new enemies. He gave the impression 
of a man who was being pulled in conflicting directions and 
did not himself know which way to go. One of his pulls was 
the New Deal. Others were provided by the men who had 
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worked for Roosevelt, who did not agree among themselves 
as to the direction the government should take. Ickes finally 
left that spring with scathing words about the type of man 
Truman was recruiting to run his administration. There 
were tensions between Truman and Secretary of State 
Byrnes, who had hoped to be Roosevelt's running mate him- 
self in 1944. Henry Wallace, who had had a similar expec- 
tation, moved further and further away from Truman's 
foreign policy of firmness toward the Russians. In Septem- 
ber, Wallace expressed his views in a speech which he 
claimed had Truman's approval. The incident and the sub- 
sequent misunderstandings and differences led to the firing 
of Wallace, but the barn door had been locked too late. The 
general impression was one of confusion in the highest places. 

Other events served to heighten this impression. The end- 
ing of wartime controls had bred a rash of strikes. Truman, 
who had been expected to show loyalty to labor, seized the 
coal mines and used strong tactics to end a railroad strike. 
In addition, the beginning of the Cold War added new ir- 
ritants to the normal ones brought by the adjustment from 
war to peace. 

The frustrations of the times, coupled with strong doubts 
that Truman knew where he was going or had the ability to 
get there, led to the election of a Republican-dominated 
Congress in November 1946. During the campaign the Re- 
publicans had asked the country, "Had enough?" For the 
time being, at least, the country had. 

As 1947 began, Truman's popularity was at rock bottom. 
The public seemed to be in a mood to choose a Republican 
any Republican as their next President. 

Suppose Truman and (Vandenberg, Dewey, Stassen, Taft, 
Bricker) should be the candidates for President next time, 
which do you think you would be likely to favor? 
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January 



Truman 

Dewey 50 

Express no opinion 22 

Truman 27 

Vandenberg 42 

Express no opinion 31 

Truman 24 

Stassen 40 

Express no opinion 36 

Truman 27 

Bricker 39 

Express no opinion 34 

Truman 31 

Taft 35 

Express no opinion 34 

But the election of the Eightieth Congress was not the be- 
ginning of the end for Truman. Instead it provided the 
springboard for his return to public favor. As soon as it be- 
gan to legislate, Truman's popularity began to rise. 

That spring of 1947 the people watched prices soar after 
the O.P.A. controls were lifted. They saw Wilson Wyatfs 
housing plan scuttled and a subsequent slackening in private 
building. They did not get the tax reduction they had been 
promised. They saw Congress indulge in bitter partisanship 
and low-comedy feuding in a long series of investigations of 
such men as David Lilienthal and Howard Hughes and the 
Hollywood star-chamber hearings of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. Congress passed, and repassed over the 
President's veto, the Taft-Hartley labor bill. 

As a result, the amazing Mr. Truman did a complete turn- 
about in the eyes of the public. Up until November, 1946, 
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Truman had been, in effect, running against the memory 
of a dynamic and popular leader. But now he was running 
against a Republican-controlled Congress. Whether Truman 
had grown in stature to the level of the Republican oppo- 
sition, or whether the Republicans had whittled down their 
own political appeal to his level, Harry Truman seemed to 
have found a successful formula for winning a good deal of 
public support. Now the only Republican who could give 
him a run for his money was Dewey, who had just returned 
from a "non-political" tour through the West which had re- 
ceived tremendous publicity of a totally non-controversial 
nature. Taft, with whom Truman had clashed most fre- 
quently, was down at the bottom of the list: 

Suppose Truman and (Dewey, etc.) should be the candidates 
for President next time, which do you think you would be 
likely to favor? 

August 1947 

Truman 43% 

Dewey 45 

Express no opinion 12 

Truman 46 

Stassen 33 

Express no opinion 21 

Truman 48 

Vandenberg 33 

Express no opinion 19 

Truman 53 

Taft 29 

Express no opinion 18 

Though the Eightieth Congress was partly responsible for 
Truman's political comeback in 1947, Truman himself was 
beginning to shake off the shadow of Roosevelt and emerge 
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as a stronger figure. With the departure of Byrnes in Janu- 
ary of that year, he was at last free of dependence on Roose- 
velt's advisers. He began increasingly to follow his own 
convictions, his own judgment in preference to that of the 
rather hastily assembled brain trust he had previously fol- 
lowed. Byrnes was succeeded as Secretary of State by General 
George Marshall. In the spring an aggressive, coherent for- 
eign policy emerged, with the Marshall Plan giving aid to 
the war-devastated countries of Europe and the Truman 
Doctrine holding the line against Communist expansion in 
Greece and Turkey. With the veto of the Taft-Hartley bill, 
Truman's attitude towards labor became clear. The vague 
outlines of the Truman image were beginning to be filled in. 

But 1947 was a troubled year. It was a year of mounting 
tension over the course of international relations, over the 
future of our prosperity at home, over the threat of Com- 
munism at home and abroad, and over the 1948 presidential 
election. 

What most Americans had hoped would be a "One 
World" peace seemed to have deteriorated into a "two 
world" split between the United States and Russia. The 
good will which the Russians had enjoyed during the war 
among the American people had swiftly evaporated. 

As a positive answer to the Soviet challenge, Americans 
turned to the Marshall Plan. There was also a negative an- 
swer, in the form of near-hysteria over domestic Commu- 
nism. Many people spent more time denouncing the 
ideological competition than promoting the positive values 
of democratic philosophy. 

The worry that hit closest to home for most people was 
rising prices. Times continued good. But high prices damp- 
ened enthusiasm over wage increases. The job market 
seemed to be tightening up, and expenditures for amuse- 
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ment were down. The economic mood was one of caution. 

It was against this backdrop that the presidential campaign 
of 1948 would be fought. There was nothing about it that 
made for stable, predictable public reactions. 

As the elections moved closer, Truman's support ebbed 
away. 

The Roosevelt coalition seemed to be breaking up com- 
pletely. As 1947 ended, Henry Wallace declared his 
candidacy on a third-party ticket, taking some of the left with 
him. There was talk, for a while, of turning to a non-politi- 
cal figure, specifically General Eisenhower, for a nominee. 
In January of 1948 Truman issued his civil rights message 
and was promptly greeted with open revolt among Southern 
Democratic forces. He flip-flopped back and forth on the 
Palestine issue, and alienated certain groups in large north- 
ern cities. Wherever he turned, Truman seemed to invite 
rebellion from within his own party ranks. Truman's loy- 
alty to his old political friends had cost him the support of 
idealistic New Dealers. Yet many of the politicians them- 
selves, beginning to sense a loser, were deserting him. 

As far as the people as a whole were concerned, there were 
few to sing his praises. Those who opposed him felt that he 
had simply not filled the requirements of the office. They 
saw him as a run-of-the-mill politician who had not been 
able to carry on the Roosevelt tradition. 

Even his supporters were not enthusiastic. Their over-all 
appraisal was something like this: that he was an average 
American trying to do his best in the world's toughest job. 
His support stemmed mostly from two sources: the sympathy 
people still had for the difficult position in which he had 
been placed when Roosevelt died, and the negative kind of 
backing he had received as a result of public resentment over 
the record of the Eightieth Congress. 
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Here are the results of a small pilot survey done In March 
1948 to determine the reasons people had for supporting 
one candidate or another: 

Reasons for liking Truman 

He has done all right as President. 

He has experience. 

He is a Democrat. 

He has the interests of common people at heart. 

He is trying to do welL 

He should be given another chance on his own. 

Reasons for not liking Truman 

He is a "weak sister/* unprepared for the job. 
He has done a bad job. 
He has not carried out Roosevelt's policies. 
He is tied up with the Pendergast machine. 
He is just a politician, not a statesman. 

In the spring of 1948, the unavailable Eisenhower was 
still drawing most of the votes. The only Republican Tru- 
man seemed sure to beat was Taft: 

Suppose the three candidates running for President next fall 
were Truman, Wallace and (Dewey, etc.). As you feel right 
now, which one of the three do you think you would vote for? 

June 1948 

Truman 26% 

Eisenhower 53 

Wallace 5 

Express no opinion 16 

Truman 32 

Stassen 46 

Wallace 6 

Express no opinion 16 
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Truman 34 

Dewey 41 

Wallace 6 

Express no opinion ig 

Truman 38 

Vandenberg 35 

Wallace 7 

Express no opinion 20 

Truman 43 

Taft 28 

Wallace 7 

Express no opinion 22 

Things did not look up after a confident Republican con- 
vention had nominated Dewey and a dispirited Democratic 
one, with little choice, had nominated Truman. Nearly half 
of the Democrats would have preferred another candidate: 

Do you think President Truman is the best man the Demo- 
crats could have nominated for President, or would you 
have preferred some other man as the Democratic candidate? 

(Asked of Democrats only) 

August 1948 

Truman best man 46% 
Preferred another 47 

Express no opinion 7 

The nation that summer was preparing to put the Demo- 
cratic party out of power after sixteen years. Though not 
overly impressed with Dewey, they were definitely unim- 
pressed with Truman and felt that that "time for a change" 
had at last come. 

Which one of these seems to you the one best reason for a 
person not voting for Truman? (Asked of the 47% who 
favored Dewey) 
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September 1948 

Truman is an honest, sincere man, and the 
Democratic party is a good party, but Truman 
is just not big enough for the job 33% 

While the Democratic party is a good party, it 
has been in power as long as it should be it's 
time for a change 21 

The Democratic party has a way of messing 
things up and the country would usually be bet- 
ter off with a Republican administration 14 

There is nothing so very bad about Truman or 

the Democrats, but Dewey is just a better man 14 

While some of the things the Democratic party 
stands for are good, there are other important 
stands they have taken that I can't agree with 13 

Express no opinion 5 

Compared to the leadership of the Eightieth Congress, 
Truman had always looked good. But compared to a candi- 
date like Dewey, who had remained skillfully aloof from the 
Republican Congress, who had avoided the issues which 
Truman as President had had to deal with, and who was re- 
garded as a safe and capable administrator, Truman did not 
measure up very well. Dewey and the Republicans relaxed 
with what seemed a comfortable margin of support of 15 
percentage points, according to August poll figures. 

Before the campaign began, most people had agreed that 
Truman's chances were nil. As it ended, they were even 
more convinced that he would be defeated. 
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Regardless of what you hope, who do you think will win, 

Truman or Dewey? 

July 1948 

Dewey 64% 

Truman 22 

Express no opinion 14 

Before election day, who did you think was going to win? 

November 1948 
Dewey 69% 

Truman 19 

Express no opinion 12 

He was not defeated. Two things had happened to pre- 
vent that defeat. The first was that Truman had been suc- 
cessful in his attempt to convince people of his determined 
loyalty to the New Deal tradition. While Dewey had skirted 
most of the issues of the campaign, Truman had taken defi- 
nite stands on each one. With some of his stands the public 
agreed; on some they were divided. But the point was that 
they knew where Harry Truman stood, and on the balance 
a majority decided that he was for the things they wanted. 

Since there was bipartisan agreement on foreign policy, 
the campaign was fought mainly on domestic issues. One of 
the most emotion-laden, controversial political issues of 1948 
was the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. This law expressed the re- 
action against the power accrued to labor under the New 
Deal. Truman was flatly in favor of repealing it. A prepon- 
derance of the voters, however, were convinced that some 
such legislation was necessary: 

What do you think is the best thing to do about the Taft- 
Hartley labor law passed by Congress last year? 

September 1948 
Repeal it entirely 12% 
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Change it so that it is more favorable 

to labor unions 11 

Leave it pretty much as it is, except 

for minor improvements 25 

Strengthen it to keep labor unions more 
firmly in check 30 

Express no opinion 22 

Another issue had become important primarily because of 
Truman's stand. This was civil rights, an issue which in the 
past had been a delicate tightrope that presidential candi- 
dates always walked with the greatest caution. Almost al- 
ways presidential nominees had paid at least lip service to 
the rights of minority groups. Almost never, however, had 
the issue become a major national campaign controversy, 

Truman had thrown caution to the winds. He recom- 
mended sweeping federal laws governing civil rights. He 
risked his political neck in doing this, as the weight of opin- 
ion in the nation was against federal action in this area: 

Do you think Congress should pass laws that will insure 
Negroes the same chance to vote that white people have, or 
do you think each state should decide its own election rules? 

October 1948 

Congress should pass laws 43% 

Should be left to the states 49 

Express no opinion 8 

What would you like to see done about legislation that 
prohibits employers when they are hiring people from 
turning them down solely because of their race or religion? 

October 1948 
Would like to see laws passed by Congress 25% 
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Would like to see it left up to each state to 

pass their own laws if they want them 29 

Better not to have any laws at all of this kind 

and work the problem out some other way 37 

Express no opinion g 

On two issues that were troubling the American people 
greatly in 1948, the story was different. The housing short- 
age was acute, and Truman was advocating a government- 
sponsored building program. Most people were in favor of 
his general approach; in fact, many wanted the government 
to enter the building field directly: 

Here are three ways of handling the housing situation. 
Which do you think is best? 

October 1948 

Let it work out naturally without the gov- 
ernment doing anything about it 23% 

Try to get more low-cost housing by hav- 
ing the government help finance the home- 
building industry 39 

Have the government itself start building 
low-cost houses 28 

None of these (volunteered) 3 

Express no opinion 8 

The biggest worry for most people was the high cost of 
living. Here, more than anywhere else, vague promises 
would not satisfy them. Truman's promises were quite spe- 
cific: price controls. Most people knew where he stood, and 
his position had strong backing: 
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With which of these three statements about prices do you 

agree? Which of these do you think Dewey (Truman) would 
want to do? (October 1948) 

Think Think 
Dewey Truman 
Want would would 
It is better to let the laws of sup- 
ply and demand take care of prices 28% 31% 6% 

The government should do what it 
can about prices, but without using 
any system of price controls 24 25 

The government should set up a 
price-control system of some kind 42 18 

Express no opinion 6 26 
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Thus, when it came time to make their final voting deci- 
sions, the people chose Harry Truman, who had spelled out 
a program that came straight out of the New Deal tradition, 
over Thomas Dewey, who offered sound, efficient govern- 
ment and who, on the burning issues of the day, seemed 
somewhat above it all. 

But there had been something else. Truman did not win 
the election simply by the stands he took. The second factor 
was not apparent at first. In July it looked as if everything 
depended upon the acceptance or rejection of the Roosevelt 
tradition through Truman as its agent. Though people 
called him sincere and hard-working and said he had done 
pretty well considering the circumstances, the emphasis was 
not on Truman the man but on what he represented. 

What are one or two of your main reasons for preferring 
Truman for President over Dewey? (Asked of the 32% who 
preferred Truman) 
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July 1948 

Now Is not the time to change horses he knows 
problems of the day 22% 

He is a Democrat 18 

He is for the working class, the common man 17 

He has done well in the job under the circum- 
stances 15 

Truman is a sincere, hard-working, well-mean- 
ing man 7 

Dislike Dewey 6 

Fear another depression with Republicans 4 

He has followed in the Roosevelt tradition 4 

Like his civil rights program 4 

All other 36 

Express no opinion 5 

What made the difference was Truman's campaign. Sel- 
dom had one man, against so great odds, influenced so vast 
a body of public opinion in so short a time as had Harry 
Truman. He tirelessly and ceaselessly brought his case to 
the people. He stumped on the issues. He was frank and 
forthright in presenting to the people his differences with 
the Republican Eightieth Congress. He won the election. 

What America witnessed that summer and fall was a char- 
acteristic Truman phenomenon. Throughout his career he 
ran best against the heaviest odds. Crises always brought out 
his strongest qualities. That spring, with little organizational 
support or popular backing, he had, in a sense, nothing to 
lose. What he did was to summon the needed confidence 
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from within himself and proceed to spread it by contagion. 
He threw off the last of his dependence on the prestige and 
guidance of the past, and became completely himself for the 
first time. On his whistle-stop tours of the country his 
speeches were simple, colloquial and hard-hitting. Most of 
them were devoted to giving the "do-nothing" Eightieth Con- 
gress hell. He was talking to the people in their own lan- 
guage, as one of them. People saw him no longer as an 
earnest, well-meaning but slightly ineffectual man. They 
did not feel they had to be sorry for this Harry Truman. 
Not all thought highly of his campaign, but everyone agreed 
that it was a dynamic and forceful one. Those who did not 
like it called it "mud-slinging"; those who did called it 
"fighting." 

Which of these words are particularly good for describir 
your opinion of Truman's campaign? (October 1948) 



Favorable 




Unfavorable 


Neutral 


Fighting 


29% 


Mud-slinging 25% 


Folksy 


Honest 


21 


Poorly 


Cautious 


Sincere 


21 


managed 20 


Express no 


Clean 


9 


Double-talk- 


opinion 


Informative 


7 


ing 16 




Dignified 


6 


Dull 9 




Efficient 


6 


Uninforma- 




Inspiring 


4 


tive 7 








Unfair 6 
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Truman, the underdog of fate, had become President once 
by chance and had been written off by almost everyone in 
his attempt to get there a second time on his own. Almost 
alone in his confidence that if the American people knew 
who he was they would vote for him, he set out to make him- 
self known to the people. When he was through, they had 
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found him a warm, direct, down-to-earth human being who 
was ready to fight for what he believed in. The rest of the 
story was told by the election returns that November, when 
Truman was elected with 494 per cent of the popular vote, 
with Dewey getting 44.9 per cent. 

2. Second Term 

In the first year of Truman's second term, the anxieties 
of the American people were the same ones, but they were 
more intense. Troubles abroad intensified the fear of war, 
and a recession in the late winter made the economic future 
look more uncertain. Strikes further disturbed the domestic 
scene. Truman's troubles with the Republican Eightieth 
Congress were followed by troubles with the Democratic 
Eighty-first Congress, which was also reluctant to pass much 
of the legislation he asked for. 

Abroad, difficulties with Russia still dominated the scene. 
Though the Berlin airlift was brought to a successful con- 
clusion and the Soviet satellite armor was severely pierced 
by Tito's heresy, these reasons for encouragement were off- 
set by the grim news that an atomic explosion had taken 
place in Russia, In China, the Communists were trium- 
phant. 

During this time the people had come to a settled judg- 
ment of Harry Truman. He was now President in his own 
right. It wasn't how he compared to his predecessor that 
mattered but how he fitted into the office of the Presidency. 
The pattern that emerged was one of favorable but not in- 
tense feelings. Those people who were critical of him rarely 
expressed fear or hatred toward him. Those who were 
friendly toward him were rarely strongly enthusiastic about 
him. Here is the way people described him in December 
1949: 
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Which three or four of these words best describe the way 

you feel about President Truman? 

December 1949 
Favorable 

Respect 44% 

Have confidence in 31 

Approve 31 

Admire 29 

Admit need for 7 

Unfavorable 

Lack confidence in 30 

Disapprove of 19 

Distrust 9 

Dislike 9 

Fear 5 

Neutral 

Indifferent to 2 

Express no opinion 11 

Above all, what the American people gave Harry Truman 
was their respect. People respected him for the fight he had 
made in 1948, when all looked lost. People respected him 
for his courage in risking his future for what he believed 
in. This respect was not unlimited. Many people expressed 
a lack of confidence in him, which may have indicated that 
the country respected what Truman was but was aware of 
his limitations. It may have indicated another Truman flaw, 
the very unpredictability which had brought him his greatest 
successes, but which also made it difficult to be sure that he 
would rise to the next crisis with a wise solution. 

People on the whole liked Truman, but the strong feel- 
ings of love and hate which were so evident during Franklin 
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Roosevelt's thirteen years in office were not apparent. He 
was liked and respected, but he was not considered one of 
our greatest Presidents. At the moment, however, considered 
in his own light and the light of his contemporaries, he was 
felt to be a good President. The man whom everybody had 
counted out in 1948 was now a popular President in his own 
tight. 

Nineteen fifty provided new waves of strife and agitation, 
at home and abroad. The first wave was domestic. It came 
when all the nation's postwar fears and suspicions began 
coming to a focus in the battle of one man, Senator Joseph 
McCarthy of Wisconsin, against an unseen horde of Com- 
munists he claimed had infiltrated the government, bent on 
its destruction. The second one was Korea. 

In June of 1950 North Korea invaded South Korea. Tru- 
man, facing a crisis on whose solution history would turn, 
acted boldly and quickly. He ordered American troops to 
resist the Communist advance. The American people gave 
almost instantaneous support to his decision. Part of their 
reasoning was that we were firmly committed to peace 
throughout the world, that what happened in some remote 
peninsula of Asia was as much our concern as what happened 
in our own backyard. Part of their reasoning was based on 
a lesson learned in the 1930*5, that the most likely way to 
stop aggressors was not to appease them, but to demonstrate 
clearly to them that they could not get away with it. The 
President's action was the logical extension of the Truman 
Doctrine, with which the nation had stood firm against pre- 
vious Communist military expansion. Only a few disagreed 
with it and wanted the country to sit out the Korean War. 
A few of these were following the line of Jacob Malik of 
Russia, who had loudly proclaimed that we were imperialist 
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aggressors, protecting American property rights in Korea. 
Most of them were the last remnants of American isolation- 
ism. 

President Truman did the right thing in sending our troops 
into Korea: 

August 1950 

Agree 73% 

Disagree 15 

Express no opinion 12 

This peak of approval was followed by another Truman 
decline in the last two years of his administration. Truman 
could rise to emergencies, but in the long frustrating months 
when nothing seemed to happen, public support was not 
sustained. 

After the first optimistic belief that the Korean hostilities 
would be over in a matter of months, the entrance of Chinese 
troops into the war in late November of 1950 startled the 
nation into awareness of the gravity of the situation. A 
heated, angry debate arose over the way the war should be 
prosecuted, which was kept going by people's frustration 
over our lack of military victory. The debate reached fever 
pitch in the spring of 1951 when Truman relieved Mac- 
Arthur of his command. There was In addition a continu- 
ous barrage of attacks on Dean Acheson, Truman's Secretary 
of State. There were demands for Acheson's resignation, but 
Truman's faith in him did not waver, and he continued in 
his post. 

At home Truman had no better time of it. McCarthy was 
running rampant. A combination of Republicans and Dixie- 
crats in Congress ignored the President's requests for Fair 
Deal legislation. Instead, the Eighty-second Congress earned 
the nickname of the "investigatingest Congress in all his- 
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tory." These investigations were a major source of embar- 
rassment to the Truman administration. 

For two years a steady stream o news poured out o Wash- 
ington about corruption in high places. The trail of scandals 
and alleged scandals was long and involved. People began 
talking about "five percenters," "influence peddling," "deep 
freezes" and "mink coats." 

The crucial question was whether the cases which had 
been given a public airing represented a universal condition 
among pretty high-ranking officials in Washington, or 
whether these were only a few flagrant exceptions to the 
general rule of honesty. 

A majority was prepared to believe that corruption was a 
general condition in the federal government: 

Opinions on degree of corruption in federal government 
(February 1952) 

There is lots of corruption among the im- 
portant Washington officials 52% 

The really important people in the govern- 
ment are honest only less important officials 
are dishonest 21 

Some officials are honest, some are not 16 

Express no opinion 11 

Most people were also prepared to believe that Truman 
was quite well aware of what had been going on. Though 
they did not accuse him of benefiting personally from any 
of the dishonesty, they did believe that there had been on 
his part at least a passive tolerance of petty graft. Conse- 
quently, only a few people thought he would do a thorough 
job of cleaning up the corruption. 
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Do you think President Truman was surprised to leam 
about the corruption in his administration that has come 
out recently, or do you think he knew about what was go- 
ing on? 

February 1952 

Knew what was going on 58% 

Surprised to discover it 28 

Express no opinion 14 

How much of the corruption in his administration do you 
think President Truman will clean upmost of it, some but 
not much of it, or practically none of it? 

Most 15% 

Some 50 

None 26 

Express no opinion 9 

There was a widespread feeling that a certain amount of 
corruption would inevitably accumulate when a party any 
party had been in power as long as the Democrats. This 
criticism was new. Since the beginning of the New Deal, 
opinion surveys had indicated a long and continuing high 
degree of respect on the part of the public for the top-level 
leaders in the federal government. People might have dis- 
agreed with the policies of those leaders, but rarely did they 
question their personal honesty. Now public confidence in 
federal government leadership had sunk to a twenty-year 
low. It was a serious situation, and an ominous one for the 
Democratic party and for presidential prestige. 

By the summer of 1951 a great many Americans had lost 
confidence in their President: 

Which three or four of these words best describe the way 
you feel about President Truman? 
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August 
Favorable 

Respect 30% 

Have confidence in 18 

Approve 16 

Admire 15 

Admit need for 6 

Unfavorable 

Lack confidence in 42 

Disapprove of 28 

Distrust 15 

Dislike 14 

Fear 5 

Neutral 

Indifferent to 3 

Express no opinion 13 

Near the end of Truman's term in office, the country had 
harsh words for his administration. Public anxieties over 
government spending were at a record peak, partly because 
many were wondering whether they were contributing to- 
ward the upkeep of legitimate government or toward the 
support of certain grasping public officials. Many people had 
pretty much decided that the Truman administration was 
made up of a bunch of politicians whose abilities were medi- 
ocre at best. However, they were not indiscriminate in their 
disapproval. They gave little credence to the loud and re- 
peated charges that the administration was soft on Commu- 
nism. Apparently large numbers of people had become 
convinced that a government which was trying to contain 
Communism at a dozen different points in the world, and 
was actually engaged in open warfare with the Communists 
in Korea, could hardly be called either weak or sympathetic 
to Communism. Many continued to believe that the Tru- 
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man administration had done the best it could. But for 
most this was not good enough. 

Here is the way people characterized the Truman admin- 
istration in the winter of 1952: 

Which three or four phrases best describe President Tru- 
man's administration? 

January 1952 
Unfavorable 

Money spenders 51% 

Just a bunch of politicians 37 

Second-rate ability 34 

Corrupt and dishonest 26 

Too socialistic 14 

For Communism 2 

Favorable 

Doing the best they can 34 

Fighting Communism 21 

Civil rights for Negroes 14 

For the common man 14 

Uniting the free world 13 

Statesmanlike 4 

Express no opinion 7 

One person had not lost confidence. That was Truman 
himself. He did not run for reelection. When he appeared 
at the Democratic convention on a hot, steamy July night in 
1952 and spoke to the tired, sweaty delegates who were fi- 
nally resting from their battles and maneuverings, he had 
the superb, unshakable self-confidence of a man who knew 
exactly what he was and what power he held. In addition he 
had the freedom of a man who wanted nothing and needed 
no one. His struggles in the political arena were over. He 
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had had in his time the nation's sympathy, its contempt, its 
affection, its condescension, and its respect. His popularity 
had ebbed and flowed as violently as the twenty-two-foot tide 
off the Maine Coast. He was just now getting a vote of no 
confidence. But he didn't seem to be too worried. Probably 
he knew that this, like all of the other public moods, would 
pass. 

That fall he went out to the country and gave 'em hell 
again, this time for the benefit of Adlai Stevenson. This time 
the country did not respond. Truman's partisan excesses did 
not fit in with the temper of the times. The people were 
turning to a man who they hoped would lift government to 
a higher moral plane General D wight D. Eisenhower. Four 
years later Truman misstepped again, in the public's opin- 
ion, when he made a futile attempt to keep the nomination 
from going to Stevenson a second time. Stevenson, once his 
choice, he now felt was too moderate, and perhaps too inde- 
pendent for his taste. 

Yet there can be little doubt that Truman bowed out of 
the scene with far greater stature than he had had when he 
came in. Even those who most violently opposed him grudg- 
ingly admired his courage and his frankness. Those who 
most admired him were inclined to believe that history 
would rate him in the top quarter of American Presidents. 
For many in between he was a little man who had grown 
far biggerone about whom history might write, "He did 
many of the little things wrong but he did most of the big 
things right." 
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Douglas MacArthur 



In April of 1951, President Harry Truman relieved General 
Douglas MacArthur of all his commands. These were: 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United Nations Command, Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the Far East of all U. S. Armed Forces, 
and Commanding General of the U. S. Army, Far East. In 
terms of his titles alone, this was no small man who was dis- 
missed by his Commander-in-Chief, President Truman. The 
reaction all over the country to his removal made it evident 
that an important event had taken place. It was indeed the 
controversial climax of a controversial career. 

Not all of MacArthur' s career had had this controversial 
quality. MacArthur had two simultaneous careers in the 
public mind, one military, the other political. As a soldier, 
he had become one of the two great heroes of the Second 
World War. One of the great epics of that war was the fall- 
ing back across the Pacific of American power under the first 
Japanese onslaught, followed by the gradual, relentless re- 
turn that ended in the defeat of Japan. For most Americans, 
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the hero of that epic was General Douglas MacArthur* When 
ordered to leave the Philippines, where his soldiers were 
making a hopeless resistance against the Japanese on Bataan, 
he made his famous pledge, "I shall return/' At Midway, 
in June 1942, America took the offensive and the Japanese 
advance was stopped. American troops moved on into New 
Guinea and then by a series of island hops forced the Japa- 
nese back onto their own islands. It was a great display of 
American fighting skill and the industrial might behind that 
skill. MacArthur became a symbol of American bravery and 
the refusal to accept defeat which made the victory such an 
heroic one. 

The American people gave MacArthur generous credit 
for his contribution to the war effort: 

Here is a list of a few of our top Army, Navy, and Air Corps 
officers. Which one do you personally admire the most? 

November 1945 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower 39% 

General Douglas MacArthur 36 
General George Patton 6 

Admiral William F. Halsey 4 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 3 

General George C. Marshall 3 

General Henry H. Arnold i 

General Omar N. Bradley i 

Admiral Ernest J. King 6 

Express no opinion 6 

1. 1944-1948: from War to Politics 

MacArthur's emergence as the personification of the coun- 
try's will to resist in the early months of the war had a second 
result. It put him into politics. Soon after he had arrived 
in Australia, there began to be talk about his running for 
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President in 1944. Though he publicly disclaimed any po- 
litical ambition, he became one of the three Republicans 
most frequently mentioned for the Presidency. 

If the war is still on by election time next November, which 
of these men would you choose for President? 

November 1943 

Roosevelt 52% 

Dewey 12 

Willkie 10 

MacArthur 8 

Bricker 3 

Other 2 

Express no opinion 13 

If the war is over, which would you choose? 

Roosevelt 22% 

Dewey 16 

Willkie 16 

MacArthur 13 
Bricker 4 

Wallace 3 

Other 3 

Express no opinion 23 

One of the interesting phenomena of American politics is 
that, although the American people often entertain extrav- 
agant sentiments about figures in public life, they are wary 
and somewhat unpredictable about transferring these emo- 
tions about a leader in one sphere of endeavor to his at- 
tempted leadership in another sphere. At times, as in the 
case of Generals Marshall and Eisenhower, the transference 
has been made. With MacArthur, the case was different. 
Most people admired him as a great general, but only a small 
segment had faith in his abilities as a civilian leader. 
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Regardless of what other things about them may be better 
or worse, which of these four men do you feel could: 
(January 1944) 

Express 

Mac- Roose- no 

Arthur Willkie Dewey velt opinion 
Do the best job, as Presi- 
dent, of running the war 22% 5% 7% 5*% 14% 

Do the best job, as Presi- 
dent, of handling our for- 
eign affairs after the war 9 14 10 43 24 

Run the government most 

efficiently as President 8 12 21 42 17 

Do the best job, as Presi- 
dent, of preventing unem- 
ployment after the war 4 12 16 41 27 

As a military leader, MacArthur stirred passionate admira- 
tion. As a potential political leader he stirred passionate 
controversy. A tactless release of letters exchanged by the 
General and a congressman, in which MacArthur associated 
himself with strong criticism of the administration and did 
not discourage the suggestion that he run for President, pre- 
cipitated the first open dispute about the General. The 
public's anger was aroused, and MacArthur withdrew from 
the presidential race with finality in April 1944. But this 
ended neither his career as a presidential candidate nor that 
as a storm center of controversy. 

Four years later the situation had much changed. The 
war was over; so was the first post-war crisis period in Japan, 
where MacArthur was running the Occupation. This time 
he declared his availability, and his supporters campaigned 
actively for him. There was no question that he had sub- 
stantial popular support, A& the conventions approached, 
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he appeared to be one of the four strongest candidates as 
far as the people were concerned. 

Suppose Truman (Dewey, etc.) and Wallace should be the 
candidates for President this fall. Which do you think you 
would be likely to favor? (April 1948) 

Dewey 44% Stassen 42% 

Truman 32 Truman 32 

Wallace 6 Wallace 6 

Express no opinion 18 Express no opinion 20 

MacArthur 43 Warren 33 

Truman 33 Truman 36 

Wallace 6 Wallace 7 

Express no opinion 18 Express no opinion 24 

Vandenberg 42 Taft 30 

Truman 32 Truman 41 

Wallace 6 Wallace 7 

Express no opinion 20 Express no opinion 22 

But while his military past and his administration in Japan 
had given many people an admiration for his capacity for 
leadership, many other people had strong negative feelings 
toward General MacArthur as President, the strongest one 
being a feeling that generals were not as good as civilians in 
this office. Here are the answers to a poll taken the winter 
before the elections: 

Reasons for presidential preferences: MacArthur vs. Tru- 
man (December 1947) 

Prefer Prefer 

MacArthur Truman to 
to Truman MacArthur 

Experience *and knowledge 38% 26% 

Military background-good army 
record (14) (-) 
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Good record in Japan (u) (-) 

More knowledge of world affairs (8) (i) 

More political experience - (2) (12) 

Satisfactory record as President (-) (8) 

Other (experience and knowledge) (6) (6) 

Personal characteristics (able, intelli- 
gent, good leader) 29 6 

Attitudes and policies 10 2 

Don't want a military man for Presi- 
dent - so 

Other answers expressed negatively 8 23 

Member of right political party 7 9 

Time for a change 6 - 

Know more about him - 5 

All other 10 6 

Express no opinion 10 12 

But the politicians themselves had their eyes on other men 
in 1948. The end, for all practical purposes, came in the 
Wisconsin primary. Primaries have a strange way of being 
able to break a man although they do not have an equivalent 
power to make him. In this primary, the victor was Stassen, 
who was never able to reap the spoils. The loser was Mac- 
Arthur, whose candidacy never recovered from the blow it 
was dealt. 

MacArthur's importance cannot be measured by these un- 
successful attempts to translate his popularity as a general 
into political support. His importance was rather to drama- 
tize a deep cleavage in American thinking, to bring profound 
differences to the surface so that they might become ex- 
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pressed and clarified, although not entirely reconciled, in a 
great debate. 

These differences had two dimensions: psychological and 
political. The crucial conflict, on which the nation's future 
hung, was one of national policy. But underlying this were 
differences in the kind of man to whom people were willing 
to give their trust. 

MacArthur is a particular kind of man. It might be said 
that he is everything most present-day Americans are not. 
Americans are folksy, gregarious, down-to-earth; they have 
a distrust for affectation which derives from their basic at- 
titude of equality. They may give certain men credit for 
being a bit smarter or more talented than others, but they 
do not assume that this means a general superiority. In line 
with this, their conception of leadership is a democratic one. 
Leaders are not authorities whose wisdom is beyond ques- 
tion, but men whose decisions are subject to constant criti- 
cism and correction from the people who have elected them. 

Everything about MacArthur served to set him apart and 
above other men. He carried an aristocratic bearing into a 
democratic world. His public pronouncements, as well as 
the control he exercised over the news that came out of the 
areas under his command, created the impression of a soli- 
tary hero who existed on a plane above that of ordinary men. 
His manner combined dignity and aloofness with a dramatic 
and flamboyant air. Few Americans could say of MacArthur: 
There, but for a few circumstances, might go I. He was not 
someone they might have known; he was, rather, someone 
they could remember, the stern, authoritarian father-figure 
of two generations ago. 

In a small-sample pilot study done in 1948 to discover 
what reasons people had for favoring various presidential 
aspirants, we found that MacArthur provoked the strongest 
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sentiment, both for and against. Both the people who ad- 
mired him and those who did not focused on the authori- 
tarian quality of his leadership. Those who liked him 
apparently felt the need of a strong leader; but to those who 
did not he was reminiscent of the type of leadership Europe 
had sometimes turned to, to its sorrow. 

Major reasons for liking MacArthur (March 1948) 

He has a good Army record. 

He has a good record in Japan. 

He has more knowledge of world affairs. 

He is a strong leader. 

It's time for a change. 

Major reasons for not liking MacArthur 

No general should run for President. 

He might turn into a dictator. 

He has been out of the country too long. 

He's too dramatic. 

He's too concerned with Asia, doesn't know Europe. 

2. 1950: Political Controversy: Korea 

The political battle that was fought around the figure of 
MacArthur started during World War II. Even in those 
days there was an undertone of criticism of the General. 
For example, despite his immense popularity in the country 
as a whole, there were persistent reports that the men who 
were fighting under him in the Pacific did not share the 
country's admiration. These reports were substantiated by 
the results of a survey of veterans made a year after the war 
was over, A large majority of them, and a larger majority of 
those who had served in the Pacific, rejected General Mac- 
Arthur as a presidential candidate. 
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Would you like to see General MacArthur become a candi- 
date for President in 1948? (December 1946) 

Euro- Other Conti- 
Total Pacific pean out nental 

veterans theatre theatre side t/.S. U.S. only 
Yes 16% 14% 17% 14% *o% 
No 68 73 68 70 61 

Express no opinion 16 13 15 16 19 

These feelings lay more or less dormant during the occu- 
pation of Japan. But in June of 1950 a new conflict broke 
out in Asia, which was fought by the first genuinely inter- 
national army in history, headed by General MacArthur, 
The Korean War brought into sharp focus the wide differ- 
ences of opinion existing in this country over the proper 
balance between a European policy and one in Asia, and 
over the whole global strategy of the United States. 

The war began, as had the Japanese war, with a sudden 
overwhelming enemy attack that the forces we committed 
were not prepared to resist effectively right away. The ini- 
tial shock was followed by a wave of support for our engage- 
ment in the fighting: in August, 73 per cent thought Truman 
had done the right thing. As time went on, the United Na- 
tions forces were able to regain lost ground, and after a dra- 
matic pause at the ^8th Parallel, they pushed upwards into 
North Korea. As they moved toward the Yalu River in 
November, MacArthur made another grand promise, that 
the United Nations soldiers would eat their Christmas din- 
ners at home. Mass Chinese Communist intervention blotted 
out that hope almost immediately. From that time on, 
neither easy victory nor victory itself was possible. The war 
deteriorated into a frustrating stalemate, where lives con- 
tinued to be expended without conclusive gains in territory. 
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Two main points of view developed about the Korean 
stalemate. One was the point of view of the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which was being carried out by the 
United Nations command. Their strategy was based on a 
belief that fighting a small hot war, strictly controlled in 
scope, would convince the Communists that they would not 
be allowed to get away with a policy of small grabs of ter- 
ritory here and there. They believed that to become in- 
volved on the China mainland would be suicidal, and that 
what would be risked by total war was the near-total de- 
struction of our civilization. They hoped that, by being at 
once firm and patient, by bearing the frustration of a war 
that was by its nature inconclusive, a showdown war with 
Communism could be prevented. At the same time they 
were counting on the build-up of military power in Europe 
as an effective deterrent to Communist attack. Their strat- 
egy in Korea was to restrict our military activity to the Ko- 
rean peninsula, to refuse to be tempted to carry the fighting 
onto the Chinese mainland. It was military strategy with a 
primarily political base. 

The other point of view, the one held by MacArthur, as- 
sumed that war with Communism was inevitable. Not only 
that, but it was also his belief that the war had already begun, 
In Asia, and should be fought there to a decisive finish. Al- 
though he minimized the risk of total war involved in ex- 
tending the hostilities to the China mainland, he felt that 
it was a risk we had to be prepared to take. To MacArthur, 
the idea of fighting a "limited" war made no sense, politi- 
cally or militarily. His views were in basic opposition to the 
policy he was entrusted to carry out. 

The point of divergence often seemed to be whether Asia 
or Europe should take precedence in our strategic plans, but 
the differences went far deeper than area. Europe repre- 
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sented the past out of which American culture had sprung. 
There we had to work in coalition with countries that were 
part of our own civilization. An orientation toward Asia 
meant to many a way of repudiating our ties with Europe. 
America, separated from Asia by a vast gulf of language, 
culture, and material power, was in a position to "go it 
alone" there if she chose. Europe came to symbolize the 
long holding action of the Cold War, where arms were pro- 
vided in the hope that they would not have to be used, while 
Asia meant to many the opportunity for a quick, dramatic, 
final solution of the conflict between Communism and the 
West. An Asia-first policy became the last refuge of much 
of American isolationism. 

General MacArthur was fitted by temperament and by his 
long years of living in the East to represent the Asian orien- 
tation. He had been a vocal proponent of the importance 
of Asia for many years and during World War II had pro- 
tested the Allied strategy of giving priority to the European 
war. He spoke out often for these views during the winter 
of 1950-1951, despite several warnings from the President in- 
structing him not to make public statements without first 
clearing them with his superiors in Washington. He advo- 
cated them in numerous long-distance interviews, gradually 
putting himself in a position where President Truman felt 
he had no choice but to remove him from his command. 

3. 1251; The Dismissal: Three Issues 

The effect of Truman's decisive dismissal of MacArthur 
was to crystallize suddenly all the sniping differences over 
foreign policy in general and Korea in particular into frontal 
warfare. Depending on which newspaper you read, General 
MacArthur was either the greatest living soldier in the world 
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or one who should have been retired five years previously. 
Depending on whose speech you listened to, he was either 
a martyred statesman, ahead o the national administration 
and perhaps ahead of his time, or a narrow-minded, arrogant 
militarist who didn't know the limits of a general's power 
and responsibilities. People considered him either a national 
hero or a national menace. 

Underneath the sea of shock and emotion that broke over 
the dismissal of MacArthur could be discerned several inter- 
twined, but distinct issues. One was the issue proper over 
which the decision was made, the question as to whether 
MacArthur had in fact stepped beyond the bounds of his 
authority by his persistent public criticisms of United Na- 
tions military policy in Korea. Most people who were con- 
cerned with this issue agreed that he had, but this was not 
the issue on which the battle lines were drawn. 

A second issue, or rather a second reaction, dwelt on the 
personal tragedy of ending a distinguished military career 
with a humiliating dismissal. People seemed incredulous 
that such a thing could happen; that the General who seemed 
to have a secure, exalted position could be recalled by a man 
most people in 1951 tended to think of as a very ordinary 
politician. The wave of popular enthusiasm that greeted 
his arrival in this country was a personal tribute, an expres- 
sion of long-held admiration for one of the country's great 
military heroes. It, too, had little to do with the way the 
country would divide on the question of how the Korean 
War should be waged. 

But apart from the personality of MacArthur, which 
loomed so large in the controversy, genuine issues had been 
raised which were deeply troubling the American people. 
They were basic issues of approach to foreign policy, which 
took the specific form of dissatisfaction over the course of 
the fighting in Korea and disagreement over the course of 
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action that should be pursued. It was these issues that the 
hearings held on MacArthur's return were concerned with, 
these issues that were debated throughout the country in 
the months, and years, that followed. 

As a symbol of this dissatisfaction with the direction the 
war had taken, MacArthur could draw on a large reservoir 
of support. Much of the public, by the end of the winter 
of 1951, had reversed their original position and come to 
feel that we had made a mistake in entering the Korean 
War in the first place, and a good many people wanted us 
to pull out of the seemingly pointless conflict. However, the 
MacArthur position was something more than mere criti- 
cism of the prosecution of the war in Korea. He had sug- 
gested that we bomb the Chinese mainland and that we 
support a direct invasion of Red China by the troops of 
Chiang Kai-shek. He urged, in effect, that we involve our- 
selves in an all-out war with Red China even at the risk of 
all-out war with Russia. Here the American people did not 
go along with him. In surveys that winter they expressed 
their disinclination to go to war with China by a 7 to i count. 

Yet MacArthur was not so far afield of the public thinking 
as it seemed. A year and a half later, the frustration and im- 
patience with the stalemated war and bogged-down truce 
negotiations became a major factor in the 1952 presidential 
campaign. At that time, the weight of American opinion 
was on the side of a big drive to get the Communists out of 
Korea, even at the risk of precipitating World War III: 

As you look back on it, which of these three things do you 
think we should have done about Korea? 

June 

Stayed out entirely and let the Commu- 
nists take Korea 23 

Do just what we have done 19 
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Go further even at the risk of starting 
World War III 43 

Express no opinion 15 

What do you think we ought to do now in Korea? 

Keep on trying to work out a way to 

stop the fighting in Korea 22% 

Stop fooling around and do whatever is 
necessary to knock the Communists out 
of Korea once and for all 53 

Pull out of Korea as quickly as we can 

and let them settle their own problems 13 

Express no opinion 12 

4. 1952: The Last Address 

But even as public thinking moved MacArthur's way on 
the vital issue of Korea, it moved away from him as a polit- 
ical leader. In February 1952, he was considered the most 
outstanding of all our military leaders: 

Which, man on this list do you think has been our most 
outstanding military leader? 

February 

General Douglas MacArthur 42% 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower 33 

General John Pershing 7 

General George C. Marshall 4 

General Matthew Ridgway 2 

General Omar N. Bradley 2 

Admiral William F. Halsey i 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz i 

General Henry H. Arnold 

Express no opinion 8 
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But the last speculation about MacArthur as a presidential 
possibility died when he concluded his keynote speech at the 
Republican convention that summer. He stood before the 
convention as a symbol of great history that had been made. 
When he finished speaking, the delegates and the waiting 
country turned to another general to guide history in the 
making. It was almost as though the delegates to the Repub- 
lican convention were saying, "General MacArthur *s career 
as a soldier entitles him to just this much recognition by the 
party of his choice; but it entitles him to no more." 



s 



George C. Marshall 



A PERSONAL VIEW 

George Marshall served his country with distinction for over 
fifty years. The years of his career spanned a period which 
saw the rise of the United States to a position of world lead- 
ership. Marshall was part of that rise. As a soldier he or- 
ganized and ran the massive war machine which defeated 
enemies on both sides of the world. As a civilian leader he 
poured a different kind of strength into the weary, wounded 
countries of Europe after the war was over. 

I first met General Marshall some time after I had gone 
to Washington in February 1941 to work with Donald Nel- 
son. It had become apparent that we would soon have undei 
arms the largest and most quickly mobilized Army the 
United States had ever had. Both the speed with which men 
were being recruited and the size of the force were bound to 
create morale problems which had to be faced by those in 
command. 

We in the profession of opinion and attitude research had 

166 
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learned a great deal about the methods by which people 
could be induced to tell frankly what they liked and didn't 
like about material things they used, conditions under which 
they lived and policies which had an influence on their lives. 
Yet the Army had never been particularly interested in find- 
ing out what the enlisted man did and did not like about 
his military life except as it filtered up from corporal to ser- 
geant to lieutenant to captain, etc. 

I felt that if we could apply scientific research methods to 
learning what things or conditions were upsetting to men 
who found themselves unexpectedly in the Army, those in 
command would be better able to take such steps as would 
increase satisfaction and therefore morale. I went to Donald 
Nelson with the proposal and he saw its merits at once. The 
problem was how to get the work started. We finally agreed 
that a modest beginning might be made by finding out how 
these new soldiers felt about such simple things as the cloth- 
ing they were issued, the food they were served and their 
living accommodations. All of these matters were the re- 
sponsibility of the Quartermaster General, who was Brig- 
adier General Ulio. Mr. Nelson arranged for me to see him, 
but I got a very cold reception; the Army's job was to create 
good morale, he said in effect, not to measure it. In vain I 
tried to point out that a better job of creating good morale 
could be done if there were a good measuring stick as to what 
was and what was not effective. (Perhaps I got off on the 
wrong foot with General Ulio. My secretary at the time was 
Miss Ruth Nodding, an unusually capable girl who made 
few mistakes. However, I had dictated a letter to "Brigadier 
General Ulio" asking for the appointment, and she had 
jotted down "B. G. Ulio." The letter as she finally mailed 
it was to "Mr. B. G. Ulio.") 

At any rate, I got nowhere and after a time reported bask 
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to Donald Nelson that my efforts at persuasion were unsuc- 
cessful. In that interval, however, Mr. Nelson had grown 
more convinced of the importance of what I wanted the 
Army to do and had arranged for me to see General Marshall. 

I shall never forget that first meeting with General Mar- 
shallif for no other reason than that I had never seen a man 
unfamiliar with opinion sampling grasp both its methodol- 
ogy and its potential rewards so quickly. When I saw he 
was genuinely interested in introducing such methods into 
the Army, I told him of my unsuccessful efforts to convince 
General Ulio. He showed no flicker of annoyance or disap- 
pointmentor indeed any other emotion but he did ask a 
series of penetrating questions, thanked me and said I would 
be hearing further about it. 

A short time later Mr. Nelson called me in to tell me that 
General Marshall was setting up an information and educa- 
tion division in the Army under Frederick Osborn, who 
was made a general in order to handle the task more 
effectively. The research part of the work was to be carried 
on by Sam A. Stouffer of Harvard, a man I had warmly rec- 
ommended to both Nelson and General Marshall. The pur- 
pose of the division was to secure information direct from 
the men which would help build good morale! 

The work done by this research division is now well 
known and highly regarded. It is used throughout the armed 
services. The first military man of high rank to see its vir- 
tues was General Marshall. 

Another meeting with General Marshall throws light on 
a different side of the man. After the war had ended a num- 
ber of us formed the Atlantic Union Committee. The Com- 
mittee was founded in the belief that the best way of securing 
world peace was for the experienced democracies, whose war- 
time unity had been close and effective, to find a way to ere- 
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ate a firmer peacetime basis for the same sort of unity. We 
felt that the best means to greater unity or union between 
these countries was to hold a citizens' convention, such as 
the one from which the thirteen sovereign colonies emerged 
as our own United States of America; a convention which 
would work out a plan for whatever degree and kind of 
unity the delegates thought wise and possible. Whether this 
would involve actual union, as many hoped it would, or 
steps quite a bit short of union but toward closer political 
and economic integration is a question we did not attempt 
to answer. We were willing to leave that question to the 
convention of citizen delegates feeling that, whatever re- 
sulted, it would be better than what we had now. 

The originators included former Supreme Court Justice 
Owen Roberts, Clarence Streit of Union Now fame, William 
Clayton, former Under Secretary of State, Walden Moore, 
Hugh Moore, Lithgow Osborne, myself and others. We 
joined together in the deep conviction that haphazard, im- 
provised international alliances could never bring lasting 
peace and that, since today's weapons promised annihilation 
in place of victory, we could not afford to let our own short- 
sightedness make possible another war. 

We knew of General Marshall's broad understanding of 
international needs and problems and particularly of his 
understanding of the need for much closer union of the dem- 
ocratic peoples of the world in the face of recurring totalitar- 
ian aggression. We wanted him to be a member of our 
group. William Clayton and I arranged to see him on one 
of his trips to New York. 

Again I found the same penetrating questions questions 
that went to the heart of the proposition and exposed its 
weaknesses along with its strengths. Among those questions 
was one which asked how we felt about having a "colored" 
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nation In the proposed group i it was felt there was one 
sufficiently versed in democratic methods; some country such 
as India or the Philippines. 

Knowing that Will Clayton was a Southerner and think- 
ing I might save him the embarrassment of answering, I vol- 
unteered that the Atlantic Union Committee took no official 
position on that subject; that we proposed a convention 
which would consist of the seven nations which originally 
sponsored NATO and such other countries as they (not we) 
should decide to invite. I then volunteered that I and many 
others on the Committeehad no objections at all to a "col- 
ored*' nation if it met any reasonable tests of democracy; 
that, in fact, we felt the door should always be open to na- 
tions which practiced democracy/regardless of the color of 
their peoples. 

General Marshall expressed complete agreement with this. 
It had removed a doubt from his mind. He did not come on 
the Committee at once because he felt his official duties made 
that undesirable, but he later did accept membership. 

(Incidentally, that same meeting threw light on the char- 
acter of another great man William Clayton. By answering 
General Marshall's question I had taken Mr. Clayton, a 
Texan, "off the hook," and he needed to say nothing. But 
he did say something. He leaned forward and said he wanted 
to associate himself completely with the private views I had 
expressed.) 

I have seen General Marshall several times since then and 
have corresponded with him over the years. To me he stands 
as one of our greatest citizens in both war and peace and 
perhaps the outstanding example of modesty and humility 
of his day. 

It has been said that we are a nation which expects more 
from our leaders and appreciates them less than almost any 
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other in the world. The popularity of our leaders is often 
shortlived, indeed. Rare is the man who lives for long in the 
hearts of his countrymen. There is a striking parallel be- 
tween the meteoric careers of our political and governmental 
leaders and those of the movie idols in Hollywood. We seem 
to get a "crush" on a public figure for a short spell and then 
a year or two later we forget. 

Usually the characteristic mark of American leadership is 
what journalists would call color. We like to caricature our 
public leaders in breezy cartoons and give them a familiar 
earmark. Yet the case of General George C. Marshall is 
apparently a good deal different. He hasn't struck the Amer- 
ican people over the years as a flamboyant personality. He 
isn't known for wearing pearl-handled guns on his hip or 
gold-embroidered braids on his five-star general's cap. He 
hasn't a famous grin, and he must have given cartoonists a 
rough time for years. For the one characteristic which 
stands out to the American people about George Marshall 
more than anything else is solid service a solid rock amidst 
the shifting tides of events. Throughout his career he con- 
sistently avoided the spotlight. The trappings of high posi- 
tion held no attraction for him; the reward he sought was 
not to be found in medals or parades. He never courted 
public favor, but he won it by his sheer unwavering devo- 
tion to his duty as he saw it. 

Most of our history points to a long-run aversion on the 
part of our people to any military control of our civilian life. 
We generally shy away from military men running our civil 
affairs. But there have been exceptions, and George Marshall 
has been a notable one. There have been some who have 
criticized the General, especially for his mission to China 
after the end of the war. But to most people in this country 
he is a man who has served faithfully and well whenever 
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called upon. A common saying we have is "to have served 
in a post like a good soldier/' As simply as that, General 
Marshall has served both as a good soldier and a good citizen. 
Perhaps one of the best evidences of this lies in the opinion 
of him that was held by the men who worked closely with 
him in Washington during the war. 

At an informal dinner there one night during the war the 
question came up as to who, among all the top military and 
civilian people in Washington, was the most deeply and uni- 
versally respected the man who was doing his job the best, 
with the least fuss, the fewest mistakes, the least publicity, 
the most consideration for subordinates as well as colleagues. 
There were nine men at that dinner and, with the exception 
of me, all of them could be called rather "top" personnel 
themselves! General Marshall got eight first-place votes out 
of the nine. President Roosevelt got the other. 

THE PUBLIC'S VIEW 
1. Chief of Staff 

General Marshall was sworn in as Chief of Staff the day 
the Germans marched into Poland and started the Second 
World War. He held this post throughout the war, which 
meant that he was chief administrator, planner, and coordi- 
nator of all Army operations. He was directly responsible to 
the President for training, organization, operations, and 
strategy, which meant again that his responsibilities were at 
a level usually associated with Cabinet rank. His job was to 
sit at the nerve center of our military activity and participate 
in every important military decision we made. In addition, 
he traveled hundreds of thousands of miles to keep in con- 
stant touch with the mobilization and training of troops and 
the conduct of their operations all over the world. 

During the war period, because tie operated out of Wash- 
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ington, General Marshall was not nearly so well known to 
the general public as were some of the military leaders who 
were in command of actual theatres of combat. Generals 
Eisenhower, MacArthur, Patton, Arnold, and Bradley all got 
more headlines, as did Admirals Halsey and Nimitz. But 
among that part of the public which followed Marshall's 
work, the opinion was that he was doing a first-rate job. In 
surveys he was given a vote of confidence by a 16 to i ratio. 

In the public's eyes, he did not possess the swashbuckling 
color of Patton, or the genial manner of Eisenhower, or the 
aura of high drama that surrounded MacArthur. His was 
the quieter brilliance of an unsurpassed administrator who 
was running the most gigantic, incredibly complicated mili- 
tary operation of all time. If he did not arouse visions of 
heroism on the battlefield, he inspired confidence as a man 
who was highly responsible for the conditions of that hero- 
ism. 

The best evidence of the high regard in which the people 
held Marshall's efforts was not their rating of the man but 
the fact that, of all the major divisions of responsibility in 
the war effort, the public thought the best job was being 
done by the men in charge of military operations. 

Do you feel that on the whole those in charge of (our mili- 
tary operations, etc.) have done a good job, only a fair job, 
or a poor job up to now? (April 1942) 

Express no 
Good Fair Poor opinion 

Our military operations 67% 18% 3% 12% 
Our naval operations 58 24 5 13 
Protecting our war indus- 
tries and projects 48 28 8 16 
Civilian defense 47 33 8 12 
Production of war material 46 35 8 11 

This was not in the nature of a detraction from the way 
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naval operations, for instance, were being run, but merely 
indicated the great respect people had for George Marshall 
and the people under him who were running the military 
show from Washington. 

2. Mission to China 

With the end of the war, General Marshall gave up his 
long-held post as Chief of Staff. But shortly thereafter, in 
December 1945, he was asked to undertake a special mission 
for President Truman. This was his mission to China, in 
which he tried to find some way of creating a more stable 
government which could solve China's political and eco- 
nomic problems without resorting to the final authority of 
violence. He failed to do this. Attempts to work out a com- 
promise between two factions, both equally convinced of the 
rightness of their cause and the probability of their own vic- 
tory, became increasingly ineffectual. After Marshall left 
China, pretense at negotiation stopped. The United States 
continued to give half-hearted aid to Chiang Kai-shek's gov- 
ernment, long after they knew that his own incompetence 
was causing the tide to turn in the other direction. In the 
civil war that followed, the Communists were helped to tri- 
umph by the American arms they captured from the demor- 
alized and retreating Nationalists, whose often corrupt 
leaders did little to effectively stimulate the will to resist the 
Communist advance. 

Whether any mission as late as 1946 or 1947 could have 
succeeded in saving the Nationalist government remains an 
uncertainty to this day. The American people themselves 
were in fundamental disagreement over what our policy 
should have been toward the Chinese Nationalists. Some 
felt we could have saved them, and should have, by placing 
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behind them the full force of our moral and material re- 
sources. Others felt either that their strength was largely 
illusory and that any attempt to rescue them was doomed to 
failure or that, regardless of the power they might or might 
not possess, they represented corrupt and anti-democratic 
interests that were undeserving of our support. However, by 
1950, having seen the collapse of their forces, a majority of 
the American public had come to feel that, if Chiang hadn't 
been able to hold his own armies together, there was prob- 
ably little we could have done short of sending our own 
armies to the China mainland. Most people felt the futility 
of pouring in any more assistance to an apparently lost cause: 

Reviewing our policy with respect to CMna, do you think 
we ... 

May 1950 

Supported Chiang Kai-shek with money and 
weapons longer than we should have 26% 

Just about as long as we should have 30 

Should have continued supporting him with 
money and weapons 27 

Express no opinion 17 

3. Secretary of State 

If the Marshall mission to China will remain controversial 
until historians write a final judgment on its actual merits 
or demerits many years from now, there is very little contro- 
versy among the mass of Americans about the job George 
Marshall did as Secretary of State. 

It was during Marshall's tenure as head of the State De- 
partment that the long-range nature of the Cold War with 
Communism became fully apparent. Shortly after he had 
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assumed his new responsibilities in February of 1947, he at- 
tended the fruitless Moscow Conference, where he found 
Russia and the Western democracies separated by unbridge- 
able gaps of policy and intention. 

It was under Marshall that the government's attitude of 
resistance to Communism took shape as definite, concrete 
policy. The policy came to be called "containment" and it 
called for meeting Communist aggression or expansion 
wherever it appeared. The first application of this policy 
was in Greece and Turkey* 

When Truman proposed meeting the Communist threat 
in those two countries with American aid, the country dis- 
played a certain ambivalence toward the idea. Foreign policy 
was indeed being led into new channels. Aid given to our 
Allies during the war was one thing; aid given to foreign 
countries without that justification was another. Though a 
majority of the people supported the proposal on balance, it 
was not without reservations. Here are the results of a sur- 
vey made in eleven towns and cities across the country 
shortly after Truman made his proposal: 

Did you happen to hear about or read about the proposal 
President Truman recently made to Congress about Greece 
and Turkey? 

March 1947 

Yes 87% 

No 12 

Express no opinion i 

Is there anything about the proposal you like? * 

Yes 70% 

No 10 

Express no opinion 50 

* Asked of the 87% who had heard about the proposal. 
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Is there anything about the proposal yon don't like? * 

Yes 5I % 

No 33 

Express no opinion 16 

The country, so recently won to an acceptance of its inter- 
national responsibilities, had not yet defined for itself the 
extent of those responsibilities. Nor had the people com- 
pletely faced up to what those responsibilities implied. 
While they wanted to prevent the spread of Communism 
and help countries that were in need, they were not eager to 
foot the bill for such efforts, and they had a lurking fear that 
such action on the part of the United States would shake the 
unsteady peace beyond its endurance. There was another 
question, too. After all the effort and oratory that had gone 
into convincing the American people that the best way to 
peace was to solve international problems through the or- 
ganization set up for that purpose, people wondered why 
aid to Turkey and Greece should be a unilateral action 
which completely bypassed the United Nations. Here are 
the terms of the discussion of the Truman proposals, which 
later formed the basis of the discussion of the merits of the 
Marshall Plan: 

What do you like about President Truman's proposal about 
Greece and Turkey? (Asked of the 70% who liked things 
about the proposal) 

April 1947 
Opportunity to help others 

Help people in need humanitarian, Christian 

attitude 34% 

Send food and/or clothing to needy 18 

Help people help themselves put them back 
on their feet 5 

* Asked of the 87% who had heard about the proposal. 
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Send money to countries In need 3 

Our activity in world affairs 
Take firm stand against Russian aggression and 

spread of Communism 34 

Assume active role in international affairs end 

of isolationism 6 

Protect right of people in these countries to 

choose own government 3 

Spread democracy in these countries 2 

Other (our activity in world affairs) 3 

Other 

Prevention or delay of war 4 

All other 14 

Express no opinion 2 

What don't you like about the proposal? (Asked of the 51% 
who did not like things about the proposal) 

April 
Bad effects on financial status of country 

Bad precedent start of endless aid to foreign 

countries 13% 
Home needs more importantcharity begins 

at home 10 
Money cost too great 9 

Unsecured loan may not get money back 6 
No chance to reduce taxes 3 

Bad effects on our international relations 

Chance of war increased 12 

Antagonism to Russia 7 

Other (bad effects on our international relations) 2 

Other 

Unilateral action aid should go through UN, 
UNRRA, etc. 15 
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Military aid undesirable 10 

Aid to foreign countries no concern of ours 7 

Proper distribution of aid not insured 5 

Public inadequately informed on situation 4 

Support of undemocratic government 4 

Doing Britain's work 4 

Responsibility taken by U.S. to police the world 4 

All other 22 

Express no opinion i 

The containment policy had its most notable success with 
the Soviet attempt to isolate West Berlin by means of the 
Berlin blockade. The answer of the West was the airlift, 
which demonstrated dramatically that the West did not in- 
tend to back down in the face of a Russian show of strength. 

Whatever the merits of containment, however, it was es- 
sentially a negative approach to the growing signs of Soviet 
expansion. It left the United States in a passive position, 
awaiting each new blow, forced to improvise a solution as 
the blow came. 

The major American answer to the danger of Communism 
in Europe was not the willingness to resist but the willing- 
ness to help put Europe back on its feet economically, so that 
it would not turn to Communism in despair. This was done 
through the successful organization of the European Recov- 
ery Plan, which became known as the Marshall Plan. 

The first hint of its nature was given by Dean Acheson in 
May 1947 at Cleveland, Mississippi. It was described by Gen- 
eral Marshall in a speech at Harvard in June of 1947. He 
told his audience that it was up to us to provide aid to Europe 
which would alleviate the conditions of poverty and eco- 
nomic decay which tended to be breeders of Communism. 
In July, the nations of Europe met to organize their common 
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resources, and a major Russian blunder was committed when 
the Communist countries pulled out of the initial discus- 
sions. From that point on, under the impetus of American 
economic aid, the Marshall Plan sparked European recovery. 

At first, the American public had a "wait and see" atti- 
tude toward the Marshall Plan. In line with a long Amer- 
ican tradition of open-handed giving to those in need, the 
people were strongly behind the more positive, humanitarian 
aspects of the plan. For most people there was no question 
that a sick and hungry Europe had to be fed and helped to 
health. Most people saw, too, that the entire world would 
be better off when the Europeans had recovered to the point 
of supporting themselves again. Another old American tra- 
dition is that of helping people to help themselves. 

But there were other traditions that worked against the 
Marshall Plan. A hard-headed business approach to financial 
problems was one, A good many people believed that aid 
to Europe would mean higher prices at home and wondered 
if Uncle Sam was not being played for a sucker by European 
countries which would be content to be supported by the 
United States for an indefinite future. There was also a 
question as to how much help Europe actually needed to 
recover* 

At the same time, it is significant that the two arguments 
put forth against the recovery program by the extreme right- 
wing and left-wing groups in this country were thoroughly 
rejected by the people. They accepted neither Henry Wal- 
lace's contention that the Marshall Plan would make war 
with Russia more likely nor that of those on the other side 
of the fence that our aid would strengthen socialist govern- 
ments abroad. Here is what people thought about various 
arguments for and against the Marshall Plan: 
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Attitudes toward Marshall Plan (April 1948) 

Express no 

Agree Disagree opinion 
Arguments in favor of the Marshall 
Plan 
The Marshall Plan helps out sick 

and hungry people 77% 11% 12% 

The Marshall Plan will make Eu- 
rope self-supporting 62 19 19 
The Marshall Plan will secure 
allies for us in a possible war 

with Russia 51 23 26 

The Marshall Plan will promote 

American prosperity 46 27 27 

The Marshall Plan will help stop 

the advance of Communism 46 25 29 

Arguments against the Marshall Plan 

The Marshall Plan will make 
prices at home still higher 41 35 24 

Europe can recover with much 
less help than the Marshall 
Plan provides 40 34 26 

Europeans will just live off our 

charity 36 48 16 

The Marshall Plan will make 
war with Russia more likely 22 49 29 

The Marshall Plan will strength- 
en socialist governments 20 43 37 

The Europeans had their own questions about the Mar- 
shall Plan and the motives that lay behind it. Among Amer- 
icans one of the less persuasive reasons for backing the 
Marshall Plan was that it would halt Communism. Euro- 
peans thought differently. Many there found it somewhat 
difficult to believe that America could be acting out of gen 
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ulne concern for the welfare of Europe and saw the plan 
primarily in political terms, as another American move de- 
signed to stem the Communist tide. 

People are not all agreed on what America hopes to gain 
for herself out of the Marshall Plan. Here are some possi- 
ble reasons why she might want to carry out such a program 
of aid to Europe. Which of these reasons seems to describe 
best why America wants to send aid? (April 1948) 

Switzer- 

England Sweden land France Italy 
America wants to keep Europe 
from going Communist 49% 62 % 64% 64% 70% 

America sincerely wants to see 

Europe get back on its feet 33 46 30 16 26 

America wants to make friends 

in case of war with Russia 31 31 21 38 40 

America is using Europe as a 
dumping ground for over-pro- 
duction 14 20 21 26 14 

America is trying to force her 

way into Europe's markets 10 12 20 13 23 

America is trying to impose 
her kind of capitalism on Eu- 
rope 8 9 6 14 11 

Express no opinion 4 - 20 9 3 

This reaction was not entirely caused by European cyni- 
cism. Although Secretary Marshall had repeatedly empha- 
sized that the recovery program was nothing more than an 
effort on our part to help the democracies get back on their 
feet, the position of Congress was not quite so clear. The 
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debate that went on in Congress over E.R.P. and the action 
of the House of Representatives in voting aid to Spain were 
cause for legitimate doubt as to whether we were really in- 
terested in seeing democracy remain alive or were simply 
looking for allies democratic or not in the Cold War 
against Communism. 

Nevertheless, in 1948, with Europe in a depressed eco- 
nomic state which seemed to be growing worse, the aid was 
welcome. 

From what you know about the Marshall Plan are you gen- 
erally favorable to It, generally against it, or haven't you 
made up your mind about it? (April 1948) (Asked of all 
those who had heard about the Marshall Plan figures rang- 
ing from 69% in Germany to 90% in France) 

Express no 
opinion 

22% 

21 
22 

39 

30 

42 

As the years passed and European production levels in- 
creased well beyond prewar standards, both American and 
European confidence and support of the Marshall Plan 
reached a high level. The prestige of George Marshall 
throughout the Atlantic community was high indeed. 

Here in America, the public had come to see Marshall as 
the chief architect of our foreign policy. Some Presidents, 
such as Roosevelt, have been in reality their own Secretaries 
of State, the nominal Secretary simply carrying out pre- 
viously formulated policy. But in the public's eyes at least 
this was not the case with the Truman administration. With 
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the Marshall Plan as the towering foreign-policy achieve- 
ment of that administration, most people were of the opin- 
ion that this was one of the administrations in which the 
President was following the lead of his Secretary of State in 
foreign affairs. 

Which one of these men do you think has done the most 
to form our present foreign policy?* 

September 1948 

George G. Marshall 43% 

Arthur H. Vandenberg 21 

Harry S, Truman 9 

John Foster Dulles 3 

Thomas E. Dewey 2 

Express no opinion 25 

This fact was particularly significant in 1948. The deep- 
ening of the crisis in Germany and throughout Europe 
weighed on everyone's mind. Though the pocketbook pinch 
of high prices at home caused plenty of irritation and con- 
troversy, it was overshadowed by the grave implications of 
the mounting tensions abroad. People were concerned first 
of all that our foreign relations be handled with wisdom: 

On the whole, would you say it is more important this year 
to elect a President who is especially good at handling do- 
mestic affairs, or one who is especially good at handling 
international affairs and foreign relations? 

September 1948 
International 49% 

Domestic 30 

Express no opinion 21 

In light of this, the support given to Marshall as Secretary 

* Percentages add to more than 100% because some respondents gave 
more than one answer. 
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of State was a great tribute to his understanding and skill 
in preserving the precarious balance of Russian-American 
relations that could, if disturbed, slide into an appearance 
of American weakness or, at the other extreme, war. (His 
chief rival for this post was Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
who had broken with his isolationist past to become a firm 
supporter of an internationalist and bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy.) 

Regardless of who is elected President, which of these men 
do you think would make the best Secretary of State during 
the next four years? 

September 1948 

Marshall 36% 

Vandenberg 32 

Dulles 6 

Express no opinion 26 

Clearly, through the tense period of 1947, 1948, and 1949, 
most of the Free World looked to the man who had been 
our wartime Chief of Staff as a leader, a moulder, of demo- 
cratic foreign policy. The perils of peace are less tangible, 
though no less real, than those of war. The direct solution 
is often the least effective. Flexibility, compromise, patience, 
the willingness to do nothing when the circumstances re- 
quire it and to act boldly when that is what the situation 
demands these are the requisites of peacetime diplomacy. 
Yet General Marshall, whose training had been in the art of 
war, was trusted by most people to practice the difficult and 
dissimilar art of peace. 

No Secretary of State of recent times evoked more public 
confidence than did Marshall. In an administration beset 
from beginning to end with controversy, he stood out as a 
figure who commanded wide and deep respect. When he 
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left the State Department early In 1949, many felt that he 
had contributed more than a full measure of his life to his 
country's service. They considered that he had earned the 
rest and retirement of his country home in Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

4. Secretary of Defense 

But in the fall of 1950, the Korean War was on and a 
crisis existed in the Department of Defense. President Tru- 
man once again broke with tradition and called upon Gen- 
eral Marshall. The act which had set up unification of the 
armed services had specifically stated that only a civilian 
could head our defense establishment. The principle of ci- 
vilian control over a democracy's Army and Navy is a long- 
cherished one in America. Yet so enormous was the 
confidence in George Marshall's ability to perform as an ob- 
jective administrator that Congress passed a special act en- 
abling the appointment to be made. In one survey a high 
83 per cent of the people registered their approval of the 
Marshall appointment as Secretary of Defense. In a sense, 
the Defense job marked the completion of the full cycle for 
soldier-statesman-citizen, George Marshall. He had started 
out as a soldier, had risen to the highest post in his service 
in the most critical time of his nation's history. Then he had 
gone on to become a world statesman. And, finally, he had 
come back to the military establishment, this time not as a 
soldier, not as a five-star general, but rather as a civilian 
head of a military department. 

A year to a day after he took over that job as head of the 
Defense Department, General Marshall resigned. His long 
public career had at last come to an end. But the mark 
which George Marshall made with his fellow countrymen 
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during his fifty years of service, and especially during the 
last decade of that service, has been a rare one in contem- 
porary American life. In almost every survey of public opin- 
ion which asks the people which leaders they most admire, 
George Catlett Marshall's name is mentioned, and invari- 
ably it appears among the top names on the list. 

In a day when to many in public life headline space seems 
to be a more coveted award than solid achievement, I think 
that the American public's recognition of George Marshall's 
contributions comes as a refreshing reminder of the things 
which have given our national life meaning in the history of 
the world. 
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Robert A. Taft 



Robert Taft was a man of apparent paradoxes. He was prob- 
ably the foremost senator of his time; yet his chances of be- 
coming President were infinitesimal. He was identified with 
a highly unpopular Congress out of which came a piece of 
legislation, for which Taft was responsible, that had consid- 
erable popularity with the American people. He spent his 
career opposing "foreign entanglements" and ended it run- 
ning interference for an administration whose head was a 
symbol of those very entanglements. 

Taft's two careers, as senator and presidential candidate, 
began at about the same time. He came to the Senate in 
1939, an opportune time both for him and for those Repub- 
licans who were determined not to give an inch to the New 
Deal. Those were bad days for Republicans, especially those 
Republicans who were convinced that the government was 
weakening the stamina and freedom of the Republic by pro- 
viding a soft cradle of security for its citizens. Almost worse 
than the actions of the Democrats, to these men, were the 
signs that the Republican party itself was not going to re- 
main a walled fortress against the New Deal advance. In 
188 
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these straits, the appearance of Taft, the son o a former Re- 
publican President and strong in his faith in the principles 
of traditional Republicanism, was most welcome. 

Almost immediately he began to be talked up for the 
Presidency. As the conventions approached, he was one of 
the three leading Republican contenders for the nomina- 
tion. Unfortunately for him, however, the popular pull of 
both representatives of the "Old Guard" in the running, 
Taft and Vandenberg, was less than that of New York's 
young District Attorney, Thomas Dewey, a man whose re- 
liability, from the Old Guard's point of view, was highly 
questionable. 

Republican Presidential Preferences (May 1940) 

Dewey 15% 
Taft 6 

Vandenberg 5 

Other 5 

Don't know but prefer 

Republican y 

Democratic choice 54 
Express no opinion 8 

The outcome was even less to the taste of the conserva- 
tives. From their standpoint the nominee, Wendell Willkie, 
had little claim to be called a Republican at all; both his 
domestic and his foreign views sounded to them dangerously 
Eastern and Democratic. 

There followed, for Taft, a long and influential political 
career, in the course of which he knew the height of power 
and effectiveness in the Senate and the depths of disappoint- 
ment, both for himself and h?s party, as a presidential can- 
didate. It might be said that the same qualities in Taft were 
largely responsible for both. 
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1. The Senator 

Taft came to the Senate In turbulent times. The years 
preceding his arrival had witnessed radical changes in the 
relationship between the government and the country's econ- 
omy, between the government and the average citizen, and 
in the status of organized labor. Many minds had rethought 
the whole question of the proper role of government on the 
domestic scene; many had come to be grateful for the part 
that government had played in bringing the country out of 
depression. 

The 1 940'$, too, were years when men all over the country 
were rethinking their basic ideas about America's relations 
with the rest of the world. People were beginning to be 
convinced that the days were over when America could exist 
on her continent in proud and prosperous isolation. The 
war left most of them feeling that not through withdrawal 
from international affairs but only through constructive in- 
volvement could America, and the world, have any hope of 
a dependable peace. 

Not so Taft. In times when events were cataclysmic and 
change swift, Taft remained loyal to the beliefs long asso- 
ciated with the Republican party. He continued to see the 
world wholly in individual terms and to believe that the 
protections the New Deal was offering against economic in- 
security were standing in the way of the free growth of 
strong, self-reliant individuals and thriving business enter- 
prise. He likewise believed that the best of America would 
be sacrificed if she allowed herself to be caught up in the 
alien ways and alien loyalties of the rest of the world. 

He identified himself with the belief that the innovations 
of the Democrats in the national and international field 
were causes and not results of the new problems that beset 
the country. By the end of the war he had become a strong 
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rallying point for those who believed the national govern- 
ment was headed in the wrong direction. Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, who in January of 1945 had shed his isolation- 
ist mantle and taken the position that America had to assume 
strong and powerful leadership in a world that was inescap- 
ably one, was, however, ranked above him by the public. 

Are there any members of Congress on this list who usually 
take a stand you like on things? 

July 1945 

Vandenberg 39% 

Taft 24 

Luce 22 

Connally 18 

Pepper 15 

Wheeler 12 

Ball 10 

Capper 7 

Express no opinion 35 

For people of a different viewpoint Taft was also becoming 
an important symbol, a symbol of the narrow unwillingness 
of the Old Guard to come to terms with the realities of the 
modern world. For these people, who knew that the golden 
bucolic anarchy Mark Twain had admired in the nineteenth 
century was gone forever, he was simply attempting to ob- 
struct America's passage into a newly interrelated world, at 
home and abroad. Here are the opinions of the eleven per 
cent who said that Taft had taken stands they had not liked: 

In what ways has Taft taken stands you haven't liked so 
weH? 

July 1945 

Stands or slants not liked 83% 

Isolationist (26) 

Reactionary, conservative (14) 

Anti-Roosevelt, a Republican (14) 
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Don't like him, his views, policies (9) 

Too partisan; plays party politics (7) 

Stand on labor, capital (6) 

Other stands (7) 

Personal characteristics or failings 20% 

Obstructionist, dissenter, uncooperative (7) 

Old-fashioned, prejudiced, narrow, one-sided (6) 

Other personal (7) 

Express no opinion 9 

Throughout the war the Democrats had controlled both 
the executive and legislative branches of government. But 
when it ended, the confusions and discontents of a nation 
that was trying to find its way back to some kind of normalcy 
caused a reaction against Democratic rule that turned the 
Congress over to the Republicans in 1946. 

In 1946 the nation was under the multiple stresses of its 
transition from war to peace. When wage controls came off, 
labor responded with a wave of strikes for higher wages 
which threatened at times to immobilize the economy. Peo- 
ple were impatient with the controls that remained and be- 
wildered and frustrated by the lack of any evidence of 
planned and orderly moves on the part of government to put 
the economy back on a peacetime basis. They were feeling 
rather unfriendly toward President Truman, whom they 
blamed for much of the confusion. They were even more 
critical of Congress: 

Who do you think is doing the best job right now, Truman 
or Congress? 

June 1946 

Truman 32% 

Congress 24 

Equal 22 

Express no opinion 22 
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As a result, the nation elected the first Republican Con- 
gress In sixteen years. Taft and his party, basking in the 
warm sunlight of public approval after so long a time, con- 
cluded that this meant the voters were fed up with all the 
New Deal interferences in the natural economic order. They 
could not have been more wrong. This is the way the people 
were feeling about the government's proper role in economic 
affairs: 

Do you think it is a good idea or not such a good idea to 
extend social security to cover every one who lias a job? 

*945 

Good idea 77% 

Not so good 9 

Express no opinion 14 

Do you think the government should or should not start 
building homes on a large scale for sale or rent to the pub- 

* ic? February 1946 

Should 48% 

Should not 42 

Express no opinion 10 

Do you think the government should provide for all people 
who have no other means of obtaining a living? 

November 1946 
Yes 7^% 

No 19 

Express no opinion 9 

Which of these do you believe is the best way to keep prices 
within reason this next year? j une 

Control prices by government regulation 67% 
Have no regulation and let competition 

take care of prices 2 4 
Express no opinion 9 
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Some people went so far as to interpret the elections as a 
verdict in favor of a complete reversal of foreign policy; a 
reversal of the country's decision to participate actively and 
fully in the affairs of the world. Nothing could have been 
further from the truth: 

If every other country in the world would elect representa- 
tives to a World Congress and let all problems between 
countries be decided by this Congress with a strict provision 
that all countries have to abide by the decisions whether 
they like them or not, would you be willing to have the 
United States go along on this? (1946) 

Yes 62% 

No 20 

Express no opinion 18 

What the people were saying, more likely, was that they 
judged the administration to be lacking in boldness and 
purpose and in competence. What they were repudiating 
was not internationalism and the New Deal but confusion, 
mediocrity and the influence of political bosses. 

But to Taft, and the Eightieth Congress, the meaning of 
the 1946 elections was clear. They proceeded to carry out 
what they considered to be their mandate. Their resulting 
action and inaction set the stage for Truman's victory in 
1948, but this did not alter Taft's conviction that he was 
serving the best interests of the nation. His beliefs had not 
been formed through consultation of public opinion; public 
opinion was, therefore, incapable of altering those beliefs. 

Though the people did not welcome much of what the 
Eightieth Congress did, there was one area in which Taft 
did help to carry out the people's wishes. He did this 
through the Taft-Hartley Act, which put new curbs on la- 
bor's freedom of operation. 
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In the preceding year, one strike had followed another, 
sometimes in what seemed to be flagrant disregard of the na- 
tional welfare. Even Truman, whose party had helped to 
bring labor to its present power, had lost his patience and 
brought the government's weight to bear in ending two dis- 
ruptive strikes the year before. While the people recognized 
strikes as a legitimate weapon of organized labor, they had 
come to feel that labor was misusing that weapon. Acutely 
aware of the rising cost of living, they were not indifferent 
to labor's demands for higher wages, but they did not feel 
that labor should pursue its goals at the expense of the 
country's well-being. By 1946, much of the public had come 
to believe that labor unions were doing just this: 

Attitudes toward labor unions (September 1946) 

Labor unions in this country are doing a fine job 11% 

While they do make some mistakes, on the whole 
labor unions are doing more good than harm 31 

Although we need labor unions in this country they 

do more harm than good the way they are run now 39 

This country would be better off without any la- 
bor unions at all 10 

Express no opinion 9 

In 1947 the Taft-Hartley Act went into operation. The 
new labor law cast its shadow over every union hall in the 
nation. To the rest of the country, whose only contact with 
unions was through the newspapers or the sight of an occa- 
sional picket line, it became a political issue of the highest 
voltage. In general, despite the clamor against it, the people 
were either for it or else wanted even stronger restrictions 
placed on unions: 
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What do you think is the best thing to do about the Taft* 
Hartley labor law passed by Congress last year? 

September 1948 
Repeal it entirely 12% 

Change it so that it is more favorable 

to labor unions n 

Leave it pretty much as it is, except 

for minor improvements 35 

Strengthen it to keep labor unions 

more firmly in check 30 

Express no opinion 22 

Yet even here, on this rare issue where Taft's action had 
been keyed to the public's mood, was revealed the weakness 
in popular support which cost him the Presidency. In the 
very area of labor relations the public still preferred Dewey, 
who was connected in the public's mind with no particular 
attitude toward unions, and Truman, whose attitude had at 
least appeared to be erratic. 

Regardless of how you expect to vote, do you think that 
one or more of these men would handle the question of 
labor unions the way you'd like to see it handled? 

July 

Truman 23% 

Dewey 19 

Taft 10 

Stassen 10 

Vandenberg 9 

Wallace 7 

Saltonstall 9 

\j 

None or no opinion 39 
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As a member of the Eightieth Congress, Robert Taft came 
to the full height of his Senate leadership. In the country 
as a whole, he was at once the unquestioned Old Guard hero, 
now that Vandenberg had deserted the isolationist cause, 
and for liberals, the most unpopular man in the Senate. In 
December, 1949, most of the country seemed to have little 
awareness of individual senators. Among those who had, 
Taft was outstanding as the most approved and most disap- 
proved senator. 

Can you think of any senators now in Washington whose 
actions you usually approve of? (If "yes") Which one or 
two senators do you approve of most? 

December 194.9 

Taft 8% 

Vandenberg 4 

Byrd a 

Morse i 

Humphrey i 

Lucas i 

Johnson i 

Saltonstall i 

Ives i 

Pepper i 

Fulbright i 

Others 14 

Named non-senator 5 

Express no opinion 71 

Can you think of any senators now in Washington whose 
actions you usually do not approve of? (If "y es ") Which 
one or two senators do you approve of least? 

December 

Taft 5% 

Pepper 3 
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Humphrey i 

Taylor i 

Hickenlooper i 

Other senators 8 

Named non-senator 4 
Express no opinion 81 



2* The Candidate 

Taft failed to win the Presidency for the same reasons that 
he succeeded in becoming the most influential senator of his 
time. He failed because he was so perfectly what he was, 
because he expressed, with great integrity, a view of life and 
government, coherent and flawless within itself, that most 
people had rejected as irrelevant to the experience of the 
times. In the Senate, where it was possible, even necessary, 
that such views be expressed, he was able to exercise wide 
authority. But when it came to the Presidency, which had 
to represent the general views of the people as a whole, his 
uncompromising devotion to laissez-faire economic ideals 
and the belief that America's destiny was not bound up with 
that of the rest of the world made it impossible for him to 
attract any substantial following. American government in 
the 1930% the 1940*5, and the 1950'$ had become in fact gov- 
ernment by coalition. Presidential candidates had to gain 
support from people of varying backgrounds and opinions 
by somehow reaching across the lines that normally divide 
them. Taft could never do this. People knew just where 
Taft stood, and too many people felt that he stood in the 
wrong position. They opposed him, admiring him all the 
while, because they knew he could be counted on to favor 
policies that were contrary to what they considered best for 
the nation. Even some of those who agreed with him on 
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domestic matters had to withhold their support because of 
his unyielding isolationism: 

Here are some criticisms that have been made about various 
presidential candidates in the past, and we want to know 
If yon think any of them are true of the present candidates. 

April 1948 
Taft: 

He is honest and forthright, but he almost al- 
ways takes the wrong position on things 11% 

His domestic policies are usually good, but he 

is not good when it comes to our foreign policy 6 

He is a pretty good administrator, but I just 
wouldn't trust him very far 5 

He is honest and sincere, but he is not smart 
enough for the job 3 

He is good on foreign policy, but he is too 
conservative on domestic policies 3 

Taffs career as an unsuccessful candidate began in 1939 
and ended in 1952, just a year before his death. Each time 
the prize went to a man who, by Taft's standards, was hardly 
a Republican at all. In 1940 it was Willkie. In 1944, when 
Taft had put aside his ambitions in favor of Senator Bricker, 
it was Dewey. 

Nineteen forty-eight looked like a year that would be kind 
to the Republicans. Truman was at a low point of popu- 
larity. The Democratic party seemed to be splitting into 
warring factions. But even when his opponent was weakest, 
when other Republicans were riding roughshod over the 
President in the pre-campaign polls, Taft could not summon 
enough support to beat his Democratic opponent: 
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Truman vs. Republican presidential candidates (May 1948) 
Truman Republicans Other and no opinion 



26% 


Eisenhower 


53% 


32 


Stassen 


46 


34 


Dewey 


41 


38 


Vandenberg 


35 


43 


Taft 


28 



22 

*5 
27 

29 

The Taft-Truman contest was important. During the pre- 
vious two years no other differences of opinion between Re- 
publicans and Democrats had been as sharply drawn as 
the conflict between them. Starting with the battle over the 
O.P.A. in the summer of 1946 and continuing through the 
veto of the Taft-Hartley labor bill a year later, the Ohio 
Senator and the President had symbolized the conflict be- 
tween their respective parties. Only once had Taft been able 
to make something of a showing against Truman, and that 
was during the hiatus between the 1946 elections, which 
were a repudiation of Democratic leadership, and the time 
the newly elected Republican Congress began to function. 
After that Truman's fortunes began to rise and Taft's to 
fall. Even the Taft-Hartley bill did not arrest Taft's down- 
ward movement in the public's esteem. Neither his advocacy 
of his bill nor Truman's veto of it had any effect on their 
relative popularity; the only result was to make up some un- 
decided minds: 

Suppose Truman and Taft should be the candidates for 
President next time, which do you think you would be likely 
to favor? 

January June 1947: July 1947: 
1047 Before T-H After T-H 
Truman 31% 50% 53% 

Taft 35 27 29 

Express no opinion 34 23 18 
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In 1948, when people chose Truman over Taft, it was not 
because they thought highly of the President. He had long 
since fallen from his 1947 peak. It was because they were 
disturbed about the country's prospects if Taft were to be 
elected. Not only was he identified as a leader of a Congress 
whose acts and antics had not been very popular with the 
American people, but he was at the same time identified 
with a foreign policy most Americans didn't like. A not in- 
considerable number of people expressed apprehension over 
what would happen if he were to be given the reins of gov- 
ernment: 

Do you think that some of these men would be more likely 
than others to run things in such a way that yon personally 
would be worse off? (If "yes") Which ones? 

July 1947 

Yes 48% 

Wallace 31 

Taft 15 

Truman 8 

Dewey 7 

Vandenberg 4 

Others 3 

No 24 

Express no opinion 28 

It is not surprising, then, that in 1948 the Republican 
nomination was given a second time to a man the Taft peo- 
ple considered a victim of "Me-tooism," Thomas Dewey. 

In January 1952 an interesting experiment was conducted. 
It is traditional in politics to gauge the run a candidate might 
make for the Presidency by the vote-getting abilities he has 
shown in his own home state or city. This theory has worked 
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out well at times, but there have been some notable excep- 
tions. 

In 1950 Taft had been re-elected to the Senate by a heavy 
margin. Some called his victory convincing proof that he 
had plenty of vote-getting power. Others claimed that that 
particular election was handed to Taft almost by Demo- 
cratic default. In an attempt to shed some light on the whole 
question of how much support for Taft as a senator carried 
over into support for Taft as President in 1952, we con- 
ducted a survey in his native city, Cincinnati. 

First, the voters of Cincinnati were asked whom they voted 
for in the 1950 senatorial race: 

Whom did you vote for in 1950 Taft on the Republican 
ticket, or Ferguson on the Democratic ticket? 

Total Demo- Repub- Inde- 

voters * crats Hearts pendents 

Taft 60% 14% 92% 60% 

Ferguson 40 86 8 40 

It is clear that in the election of 1950, most Cincinnati Re- 
publicans and Democrats voted strictly along party lines. It 
is equally evident that Taft's margin of victory was provided 
by the Independent voters, those who are more likely to vote 
for the man than the party. Taft carried the Independent 
vote by the same margin as he carried the city as a whole. 

But when the voters in the Senator's home town were asked 
whether they preferred Taft or Eisenhower for the Presi- 
dency, some interesting shifts in the pattern of Taft's 1950 
strength emerged. The exact question asked of the voters of 
Cincinnati was: 

* Actual election returns in Cincinnati for Senator in 1950: Taft 57%; 
Ferguson-43%. 
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As you feel now, which of these two men would you rather 
have for President of the United States next time Senator 

Robert Taf t or General Dwight Eisenhower? 

Total Demo- Repub- Inde- Taffs 1950 

voters crats Ucans pendents supporters 
Taft 39% 12% 61% 33% 60% 
Eisenhower 43 73 22 45 20 

Express no opinion 18 15 17 22 20 

In order to obtain some measure of the relative enthu- 
siasm of both Republicans and Independents for Taft and 
Eisenhower in Cincinnati, when considered on their own 
merits as men rather than as candidates pitted against each 
other, this further question was asked of the voters in the 
Senator's home town: 

I have here four statements and I'd like to know which one 
of them comes closest to expressing the way you feel about 
several of the men being talked about for President. First, 
let's take Senator Taft which one of the statements comes 
closest to expressing the way you feel about him? Then, let's 
take General Eisenhower . . . 

Taft Eisenhower 

Repub- Inde- Repub- Inde- 

lican pendent lican pendent 
He is the best man for the 
job and the country needs 
him for President 48% 20% 23% 31% 

While he wouldn't be my 
first choice for President, he 
would still get my support if 
he's nominated 25 21 32 24 

Even though he has done 
some good things, we should 
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have a different kind of man 

for President n 30 24 24 

It would be a very bad thing 
for this country to have him 
for our next President 5 14 55 

Express no opinion 11 15 16 16 

The test for a candidate for President is how well he does 
with the three main groups which make up the electorate: 
the Democrats, Republicans, and Independents. From the 
Democrats of Cincinnati, Taf t received very little support in 
1950, and few were willing to support him for the Pres- 
idency. 

Among the Republicans, it was a different story. Taft re- 
ceived almost unanimous support from Republican voters 
in Cincinnati in the 1950 election. They were also willing 
to vote for him for President by a 5-to-i margin. However, 
a good proportion of them preferred Eisenhower, and an- 
other sizable segment could not make up their minds. 
Though Taft was able to evoke considerable enthusiasm 
from the Republicans of his home city, the feeling was far 
from unanimous. 

It was among the Independent voters, however, that the 
sharpest shifts in Taft support took place. The breakdown 
of the 1950 election clearly showed that the Independent 
vote was the crucial margin of difference between an over- 
whelming Taft victory and a very close election. In that 
election, Taft succeeded in winning the Independents, 
thereby isolating Ferguson with the Democratic vote alone. 
In this survey, however, the tables were reversed and Taft 
was left isolated with the Republican vote on his side and 
the Democratic and majority Independent vote lined up 
against him. Not only did the Independents prefer Eisen- 
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hower, but close to half o them considered Tat totally un- 
acceptable as President. 

In sharp contrast, Eisenhower was found acceptable by a 
majority o the Republicans as well as being favored strongly 
by the Independents. While Taft's support appeared to be 
heavily concentrated among normally Republican voters, 
Eisenhower appeared to have strength among all voting 
groups. 

These results made it clear that the support given to Taft 
in his quest for re-election to the Senate could not be pro- 
jected as support for Taft as a presidential nominee. Fully 
40 per cent of the people of Cincinnati who voted for Taft 
for senator in 1950 had doubts about his being the best man 
for President in 1952. 

These findings presaged Taft's final failure to be nomi- 
nated for the Presidency by the party to which he was so 
faithful. Once again his party chose a less doctrinaire, more 
flexible man, a man whose appeal was hardly a party appeal 
at all, a man certain Democrats themselves had once hoped 
to nominate. Dwight Eisenhower was also a man who sym- 
bolized the fact that the world America was living in in the 
middle of the twentieth century was above all a social world, 
a world in which it was necessary to get along well with our 
neighbors, in which the important decisions had to be 
collective decisions. 

Nothing could have been more antithetical to Taft's ap- 
proach. Nevertheless, after receiving assurances that Eisen- 
hower's domestic program would be in line with his general 
principles, he put the weight of his Senate leadership behind 
the new Republican administration. At the end, he did not 
permit the rigidity of his ideas to drive him into the isolation 
of sterile opposition. He was deterred from this course in 
part by his loyalty to his party, the one "team" of which he 
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was wholeheartedly a member. In part, it was a reflection 
of the integrity and responsibility of his leadership, which 
made him see, as a smaller man could not have seen, the fu- 
tility and destructiveness of such a course. His high place 
in a world which regarded him as "out of step" is a great 
tribute to Taft as a man. 



10 



Adlai E. Stevenson 



A PERSONAL VIEW 

I first met Adlai Stevenson in Washington at the beginning 
of the war, and I saw enough of him there to both respect 
and like him. 

The question still seems to persist in some minds as to 
whether Adlai Stevenson genuinely did not want the Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1952 or whether he simply played a 
skillful game in seeming to be the sought-after rather than 
the seeker. I can throw some light on this. Twice before 
the Democratic convention opened, Adlai Stevenson told me 
personally that he did not want the nomination and he 
wished our polls would stop showing him to be so much 
desired. 

In June of 1952 I had had a rather serious abdominal op- 
eration, but despite that, I was particularly anxious to attend 
both the Republican and Democratic conventions, even 
though it meant considerably less activity at them than cus- 
tomary. On the Saturday before the Democratic convention 

207 
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opened, Adlai Stevenson called me at my hotel in Chicago 
and asked if he could come up for a visit. He greeted me 
with some such words as these: "Elmo, you have to believe 
me. I do not want the nomination for the Presidency. I 
have told dozens of people this, but no one takes me seri- 
ously. I have just learned that your own very good friend, 
Senator Brien McMahon, although he's lying on his sick bed, 
is telephoning friends of his all over the country, urgino- 
them to support me and nominate me on the first ballot. I 
have told Brien I do not want the nomination, but I don't 
think he believes me. Will you call him right now from this 
room while I'm still here and convince him that I genuinely 
do not want to be the nominee? I simply want to run again 
for governor and finish the job I've started." 

I did call Senator McMahon because I knew that if he was 
calling up friends of his, urging them to support Stevenson, 
his word would carry tremendous weight. His stature had 
grown steadily from the first day he entered the Senate, and 
he had come to be respected as one of the most statesmanlike 
of all the senators a man of great political integrity and a 
man whose grasp of national and international affairs had 
grown so rapidly that he was in the front ranks of the sen- 
ators of great influence. Senator McMahon's response was 
characteristic: he didn't care whether Adlai Stevenson 
wanted the nomination or not. He thought that if Stevenson 
could be elected, he would make one of the best Presidents 
the United States ever had and would therefore be a great 
credit to the party Senator McMahon so thoroughly believed 
in. 

The experience of running for the Presidency, even 
though he was defeated, changed Mr. Stevenson's mind about 
his place in national politics. I think he came to feel that if 
a man was so actively desired for high office by so many 
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people, he had a definite responsibility to offer himself for 
election regardless of his prospects for winning and regard- 
less of his personal inclinations. Also, during the campaign 
of 1952 he came honestly to believe that General Eisenhower 
did not have the knowledge of government and politics neces- 
sary to cope with the problems on the horizon. In any event, 
when I saw him late in 1955, he greeted me with this: "Elmo, 
remember I told you in 1952 that I did not want the Demo- 
cratic nomination then? Now I'm telling you that I do 
want it now if the party wants me." 

The men Mr. Stevenson gathered around him personally 
to help in both campaigns provide a pretty good measure of 
the man. There were lawyers, economists, writers men bet- 
ter known as experts in fields other than politics. High on 
the list, of course, was Wilson Wyatt, who not only has a 
brilliant legal mind but has been a successful politician and 
candidate for office, and in addition to all that although he 
probably won't thank me for using the word is genuinely 
an intellectual. The erudite and idealistic Tom Finletter 
was another, and the extremely able lawyers George Ball, 
Willard Wirtz and Carl McGowan were others. There 
were many others, such as the astute politician Jirn Finnegan, 
who played a key role, most of them very good men. Some 
northern liberals wondered at Stevenson's selection of Sen- 
ator John Sparkman of Alabama as his running mate in 
1952, but! have known John Sparkman for many years and 
I rate him in the top ten of the U. S. Senate. 

It is likely that no man living could have defeated the pop- 
ular idol, Eisenhower, in either 1952 or 1956. Mr. Steven- 
son was criticized by many in the 1956 campaign for the 
sharp exceptions he took to many of the things the Eisen- 
hower administration was doing. This book is no place to 
comment on the rightness or wrongness of those reservations, 
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but I do know that they did not come under the heading of 
"political talk"; they were the considered, honest reactions 
of a man who felt them deeply. The disarmament talks and 
discussions of nuclear-test suspension initiated by the Eisen- 
hower administration itself the following year show, I think, 
how serious was the subject of some of that so-called "po- 
litical talk." 

There were many aspects of Mr. Stevenson's 1956 cam- 
paign which seemed to me not well conceived. He had too 
heavy a speaking schedule with the resultant lack of time 
for preparation and rehearsal of speeches. He held his for- 
eign-policy fire too long, and used it too gingerly, so that, 
when the Suez crisis came, the electorate was unprepared to 
examine its causes seriously. In many respects he just seemed 
like a different man from the Stevenson who had run in 1952, 
and many people were disappointed. 

Perhaps the best advice one could give any friend seeking 
high public office would be this: "If you yourself are a good 
politician, surround yourself largely with high-minded in- 
tellectuals; if you yourself are an intellectual, surround your- 
self largely with high-minded politicians/* 

Some time back I asked Mr. Stevenson at lunch which, of 
all the phases of his public career, including his work in 
Washington during the war, he felt proudest of. He replied 
unhesitatingly, "My four years as Governor of Illinois." He 
feels that, in that single term, he went a long way toward 
increasing government efficiency and reducing the role of 
patronage and politics in the state administration, while at 
the same time expanding needed state services. While he 
was Governor, a neglected Civil Service was revitalized, use- 
less political appointees were eliminated, and nonpolitical 
regulation introduced in several key areas, such as utilities 
and the state police force. Unemployment and workmen's 
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compensation benefits were increased, and Illinois was 
brought from the lowest to one of the highest levels of state 
aid for public schools. Though he has some regret that he 
could not have stayed in office longer to see that the reforms 
he began became firmly established and more widely known, 
those years nevertheless represent to him his most solid ac- 
complishment. 

THE PUBLIC'S VIEW 
1. 1952 

It is hard to imagine a more difficult task than the one 
that confronted Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois when 
he accepted the Democratic presidential nomination in 1952. 
He was understandably reluctant to do it. His personal rea- 
sons aside, the situation he faced looked nearly hopeless on 
two fronts. 

One was the decline of the twenty-year old Democratic 
coalition, put together by Franklin Roosevelt and held to- 
gether, despite widening cracks at the seams, by Harry Tru- 
man. The coalition had always been a tenuous one. It 
contained within its ranks the most conservative elements in 
the South and some of the most liberal elements in the 
North. It prominently included low-income voters in a pe- 
riod when the incomes of most people had risen sharply. It 
had economic roots in fears of unemployment, and unem- 
ployment had been at almost a rock-bottom minimum for 
nearly twelve years. It had appealed to normally conserv- 
ative farmers with its most socialized programs. It had its 
roots deep in the big-city immigrant population, most of 
whose children had now come of voting age and not only 
were not immigrants, but were rapidly moving out of the 
cities into the suburbs to take up a new life. In addition to 
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these fundamental shifts in the make-up of the voting pop- 
ulace, by 1952 much of the nation had become thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the way the Democrats had been running 
things in recent years both inside and outside the country. 
The accumulated irritations all added up to an overwhelm- 
ing feeling that this time it really was "time for a change." 

The other obstacle was General Eisenhower. Stevenson 
would be running against the most popular man in the coun- 
try, a man the public had been waiting to vote for since 1948. 

When President Truman announced in March that he 
would not run again, the Democratic race, for all practical 
purposes, was wide open. An abundant crop of candidates 
came forth, none of whom had a decisive hold on the voters. 
Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, whose calm, reason- 
able manner had impressed the nation's television viewers 
the year before during the hearings of the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee, came closest. But while building up 
"grass roots" support for his candidacy he had alienated Dem- 
ocratic party leaders by his lone-wolf approach and by what 
many regarded as political ineptitude in deciding to investi- 
gate crime in Democratic Chicago rather than Republican 
Philadelphia and so had little real chance for the nomina- 
tion. Among the names that began to be mentioned was 
that of Stevenson, who had impressed politicians and prog- 
nosticators by his unexpected victory in the 1948 guberna- 
torial election in Illinois and his excellent and enterprising 
administration of that state. 

From this list of candidates which, would you most like to 
see get the Democratic nomination for President? (Asked of 
potential Democratic voters 50 per cent of total sample) 

June 1952 

Kefauver 33% 

Barkley 10 
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Stevenson 9 

Russell 8 

Harriman 5 

Paul Douglas 2 

William Douglas 2 

Kerr i 

Humphrey * 

McMahon * 

Express no opinion 30 

In response to the first stirrings o a Stevenson movement, 
t k e Governor stated repeatedly that the limit of his ambition 
in 1952 was his re-election as Governor of Illinois. He felt 
that his regime needed more time to complete the work it 
had begun and to build solid Democratic strength in the 
state. With his characteristic self-depreciation that the coun- 
try was soon to know well, he expressed the feeling that the 
Presidency required talents more exceptional than those he 
possessed. 

But in the candidate vacuum in which it was floundering 
in 1952, the Democratic party was in no mood to take no 
for an answer from a really likely candidate. To many of 
the old professionals who spent the spring comparing the 
strengths and weaknesses of various possible candidates, the 
Governor had much to recommend him. He came from a 
family distinguished in political life for many generations. 
He was a proven vote getter. His record as governor was 
generally rated highly even by most Republicans, with the 
notable exception of the Chicago Tribune. He was a com- 
pletely fresh personality in national politics. Also, in 1952 
it was not exactly to his disadvantage that he was not con- 
nected with the administration in Washington. 

The most compelling argument in his favor was that he, 

* Less than .5 per cent 
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unlike most of the other Democratic possibilities, seemed to 
have some likelihood of uniting the warring elements of the 
party. With the controversial Truman out of the picture, 
many Democrats hoped to find a way to new party harmony. 
Stevenson was regarded as a middle-of-the-roader and, as 
such, "acceptable" both to Fair Dealers and to the conserv- 
ative South. The other candidates tended to have sectional 
or factional allegiances: Harriman to the New Deal and Rus- 
sell to the South. Kefauver, also a Southerner, was least pop- 
ular in his own section of the country. 

That spring, that part of the public which favored Steven- 
son as the Democratic candidate was impressed primarily 
with his record as Governor of Illinois. Since his record had 
been built up quite independently of the national Demo- 
cratic effort, he was able to enjoy the benefits of the national 
advances made by the Democrats without having to bear the 
stigma of many of their excesses. People also admired his 
forthrightness, and they tended to see him as a liberal in the 
Roosevelt tradition, and as a thinker in the Wilson tradition. 
These last were not, however, focal points for his supporters. 

What do you especially like about Stevenson? (Asked of 
the 9 per cent of potential Democratic voters preferring 
Stevenson) 

June 1952 

Experienced in government, politics, good past 
record 49% 

Personal characteristics 29 

Honest, forthright, sincere (15) 

Smart, well informed, well educated (7) 

Not afraid to speak his mind (3) 

Like the way he speaks (i) 

Other (9) 
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Domestic policy 12 

Good labor policy (4) 

He's for civil rights (3) 

If he's elected, he will eliminate corruption (3) 

Other (4) 

He's a liberal carrying on in the Roosevelt- 
Truman tradition 11 

He will make a good President, for the best in- 
terest of all people 5 

Know more about him; good reputation 4 

Good foreign policy 3 

He's for the common man 2 

All other n 

Express no opinion 9 

The Democrats knew that in 1952 it would take an ex- 
traordinary man to challenge successfully the highly popular 
Eisenhower. As the clear, sober eloquence of Governor Ste- 
venson's welcoming address cut across the steamy convention 
air in Chicago that July, politicians and the listening public 
alike became aware that they were hearing a most extraor- 
dinary man. In the Barnum and Bailey atmosphere of the 
convention, where political sentiments are often measured by 
the length and volume of their expression, the Governor's 
speech drew somewhat surprised but rapt attention. He im- 
plied that they were a gathering of reasonable men, planning 
a nationwide discussion of the virtues and faults of their 
country, as well as the virtues and faults of their party, in 
which suggestions would be offered as to the best way to 
strengthen the virtues and lessen the faults. His listeners 
found themselves believing him. The Governor did that 
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night what most people had thought could not be done at all: 
he lifted his party from a pessimistic apathy to a new level 
of discourse and aspiration. Many Democrats had felt that 
the best they had was not enough; but they had not realized 
just how good the best they had was. 

However, when Stevenson was nominated, he faced a 
party, part of which would have preferred other candidates, 
and a nation, a good part of which had scarcely heard of him. 
He had to make himself known and accepted by both. 

Do you feel now that the Democrats selected the best can- 
didate they had when they nominated Governor Stevenson 
for President, or would you rather have seen some one else 
nominated by the Democrats? (August 1952) 

Democrats Total Public 

Stevenson best choice 47% 43% 

Would have preferred other 38 35 

Express no opinion 15 22 

Do you feel that Governor Stevenson will be able to really 
unite the various factions within the Democratic party, such 
as the North and South and the Kef auver group, or do you 
feel that underneath there will actually be a lot of disa- 
greement and dissatisfaction among the Democrats? (Au- 
gust 1952) 

Democrats Total Public 

Will be able to unite 42% 37% 

Lot of dissatisfaction 38 41 

Express no opinion 20 22 

Stevenson's most delicate job was in relation to his party. 
As for achieving genuine party unity, there was no great 
likelihood that that would be done with the Democratic 
party as thenor now constituted. Democratic victories 
simply have not been built on party unity. In fact, there is 
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some evidence that internal conflict among the Democrats 
has served to strengthen rather than weaken their broad co- 
alition. The prime illustration of this, of course, was the 
winning combination President Truman put together in 
1948, which was based clearly on the theory of solidifying 
minority, labor, and other special groups in the large 
Northern states, while not losing more than a minority of 
Southern states. The history of the previous twenty years 
had been less one of achievement of Democratic unity than 
it had been of diverse groups seeing in the same candidate 
and the same party vastly different images of what a brighter 
tomorrow would bring. 

What Stevenson had to do was to hang on to the tradi- 
tional sources of Democratic strength, while at the same time 
avoiding too close an identification with the Truman ad- 
ministration. Truman's backing, inevitable after the col- 
lapse of the Barkley boom, had been largely responsible for 
Stevenson's nomination, but in 1952 this could have meant 
the kiss of death in the nation at large. People's biggest fears 
about Stevenson were that he had been hand-picked by Dem- 
ocratic party bosses and would be controlled by them: 

Are there any things you axen't sure of or don't like so well 
about Governor Stevenson as a candidate for President? 

(Asked of the 52% having no strong personal preference for 
either Eisenhower or Stevenson) 

September 

Controlled by, or would follow, present ad- 
ministration 1 3% 
Controlled by Democratic machine (7) 
Controlled by, too close to, Truman (5) 
Would continue policies of present adminis- 
tration (2) 

Don't know enough about him, his policies 8 
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His divorce 3 

Don't like his personality 2 

He didn't really want to run 2 

Don't like his record as Governor 2 

All other n 

None 32 

Express no opinion 33 

Therefore Stevenson's first problem was to try to dissociate 
his campaign from the guiding hand of Harry Truman. This 
was in order to avoid the appearance of taking political dic- 
tation and also to make it clear that he had no connection 
with what many people felt was a corrupt regime, ripe for 
ousting from office a theme that the Republicans played 
incessantly. He did not succeed in convincing the nation 
that corruption in Washington would end under his admin- 
istration. Apparently people felt that the forces that had 
produced it were stronger than the renovating effect of any 
one man elected under the same party banner. 

Would you say that Governor Stevenson as President would 
clean up a good deal of the dishonesty and corruption in 
Washington, or do you think if he's elected, corruption 
would probably still keep on under Ms Democratic admin- 
istration? 

September 1952 

Stevenson would clean up corruption 36% 

Corruption would still keep on 45 

Express no opinion 19 

Governor Stevenson then proceeded to the major task of 
his campaign, that of persuading the nation that he offered 
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a fresh and original approach to politics, yet one that would 
not sacrifice the social gains forged under the previous Demo- 
cratic administrations. He seemed to be saying, "If it's time 
for a change, I'll do it within the Democratic party." 

The novel element in his leadership was expressed for the 
most part in the words with which he dared to talk to the 
American people. He was a kind of man rare in politics, a 
man who refused to yield to cliches, to substitute remem- 
bered slogans for fresh thought. His generalizations did not 
sweep. His statements did not emerge unqualified. In the 
most passionate phase of a passionate calling, the presidential 
campaign, he made a steadfast appeal to reason, his own and 
that of his listeners. He did not, of course, steer entirely 
clear of the flat statement and the half truth; to do so would 
have been humanly or at least politically impossible. But 
his speeches were consistently enlightened by his humane, 
probing intelligence, and enlivened by the grace and orig- 
inality of his style. There was also the Stevenson wit; iron- 
ical, often pointed at himself, it was his denial that to be 
serious one had to be dull. Stevenson spoke a new political 
language. It was unlike that of either of his predecessors, 
both highly effective speakers in their way. Truman was at 
his best when he was his "folksiest," speaking straight and 
hitting hard. Roosevelt's phrases were often well worn; he 
projected the power of his personality less in his words than 
through his voice, his timing, and his expression. 

Style does not, of course, make a man. But Stevenson's 
style conveyed to people the kind of man he was, and he was 
a man as exceptional in politics as his speech. He was some- 
one who never entirely escaped from the private world of 
his own thoughts. His mind was constantly standing a little 
apart, questioning, judging, reconsidering past views to see 
if they were perfectly apt to the present. This sometimes 
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gave the effect of indecisiveness, but the result was a respon- 
sible intelligence of the highest order. This was one side of 
Stevenson. The other side was his warm faith in America 
and her ability to realize the American vision, in which the 
dream of material abundance was only part of a larger dream 
of a free and just society. 

Stevenson's personality was in widest contrast to his op- 
ponent's: he was a man of depth and thought, whom the 
country knew mainly through his words. Eisenhower was 
regarded as a man of action and decision, with whose career 
over the previous ten years every American was familiar. 
The story of the election was therefore in part the story of 
the reaction of the American public to these two distinct 
personalities. 

There is no question that Stevenson caught on. He had 
supporters as passionate in their belief in him as Eisen- 
hower's were in their enthusiasm. But the nation as a whole 
never overcame a certain reluctance to give its full trust 
to this man whose character was of a mould so different from 
the average American's. Americans are accustomed to ad- 
mire men who get things done, men who radiate faith and 
confidence. If some corners are cut in the process, they are 
not overly concerned. Americans are not inclined toward 
doubt; they like to be all for or all against something, right 
away if possible. Everything about Stevenson discouraged 
this attitude. Most people felt they understood Eisenhower, 
as they had understood Truman before him. But though 
there was recognition of Stevenson's ability and intelligence, 
awareness of his charm was mingled, for many, with a hesi- 
tation to give him their full confidence as a political leader. 
Ability to inspire confidence was the quality least often 
ascribed to Stevenson in the poll answers: 
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Here are a few things that have been said about both can- 
didates in this election; some are advantages and some are 
disadvantages. Going down the list, could you pick out 
some which in your opinion might apply to Stevenson? 

October 1952 
Favorable mentions 

A man of really high intelligence 45% 

Has good experience for the job 41 

Attractive personality 33 

For the common man 28 

Good campaigner 27 

Can handle politicians 22 

Inspires confidence 17 

Unfavorable mentions 

Might be controlled by politicians 34 

Don't like his personality 12 

Too highbrow 10 

Not for the common man 9 

Not the right experience for the job 8 

Express no opinion 18 

At the same time it is interesting that few thought the 
charge that Stevenson was "too highbrow" was justified. 
The public qualms that had been expressed about the high 
intellectual level of his speeches underestimated, as usual, 
the receptive capacity of the American people. Apparently 
they liked being talked up to for a change. 

The contrast in personalities was only part of the story, 
of course. The deciding factors of the election lay deeper, 
in the country's response to the unrelenting pressures of the 
postwar and then small-war years. The country was tired of 
living in a state of suspended animation, hovering between 
cold and hot war, small and large. They wanted no more of 
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it. The Korean War was the most compelling issue of 1952, 
and it worked in a strictly Republican direction. 

The Republicans had other issues, too. They had the 
public's disgust with the so-called "mess" in Washington, 
and alarm over possible Communist infiltration into govern- 
ment. They had the housewives' exasperation over uncon- 
trolled inflation. 

In contrast, the Democrats, and Stevenson, had working 
for them only the well broken-in comfort and reassurance of 
the New Deal, and the increasingly remote memories of the 
bleak days of the early depression. 

If we had the Republicans in the White House during the 
last twenty years, do you think small businessmen, labor, 
farmers, you personally would be financially better off to- 
day, worse off, or about the same? (September 1952) 

Better Worse Express no 

off off Same opinion 

Small businessmen 16% 29% 29% 26% 

Labor 11 4* *5 22 

Farmers 11 39 *5 25 

You personally 16 30 33 21 

In the next four years which party do you think is more 
likely to keep small businessmen's, labor's, farmers', your 
own income up; or do you think the way the election turns 
out won't affect it much one way or the other? (September 

1952) 

Demo- Repub- Not much Express no 

crats licans effect opinion 

Small businessmen's 27% 16% 34% 23% 

Labor's 39 10 30 21 

Farmers' 35 n 30 24 

Your own income 29 14 37 20 
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There was still power in both these appeals. The people 
had been living in an era of unprecedented prosperity since 
the war, but they had not forgotten how suddenly a boom 
could turn into a bust. While they wished to protest against 
the way the government was being conducted in 1952, most 
people were in complete sympathy with the basic intent and 
purpose of the Democratic administration. They believed 
it had been an instrument to help the people, and they still 
had a deep loyalty to what they thought of as a party with a 
heart. To vote Republican was to take a gamble. The Re- 
publicans might have learned the lessons of the depression, 
or they might not. They were talking a somewhat different 
way, but there was no way of being sure they would know 
how to prevent or remedy another economic collapse. 

Ironically, Governor Stevenson was not well suited to 
evoke these recollections of a grim economic past, which 
formed the only possible dike against the Republican surge. 
His learning, his wit, his independent, critical mind found 
their least response among the low-income voters who had 
warmed to Harry Truman's "pouring it on" four years be- 
fore. During most of the campaign Stevenson's approach 
was moderate and restrained, and many of the old followers 
of the New Deal were left unmoved. (In fact, Stevenson 
consciously refrained from capitalizing on leftover depression 
anxieties. He told me that he decided early in the campaign 
that it was morally wrong to "run against Hoover" and to 
try further to exploit the Great Depression.) 

Stevenson made his greatest inroads into groups that were 
originally most enthusiastic about Eisenhower's candidacy. 
His counsels of patience; his generally temperate, realistic 
approach to foreign, as well as domestic, situations; his re- 
spect for our European allies all aroused a deep response 
in those segments of the voting population, particularly 
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young people and internationalists, who had hoped that 
Eisenhower's leadership would be extended in that direc- 
tion. But these defections were not decisive. 

Toward the end Stevenson faced his problem: that he, the 
most articulate of candidates, had to communicate more 
clearly and in sharper focus with the groups with whom he 
found it hardest to "connect." He began pounding harder 
on the traditional New Deal line in order to concentrate 
the attention of these voters on their own economic welfare. 
The Democratic cry became "Don't let them take it away!" 

But there was one thing that seemed more threatening to 
the American public than this eventuality. That was the 
indefinite prolonging of the Korean War. On election day 
Stevenson's words were drowned in the tide that swept into 
office the General in whom lay the nation's hopes for peace- 
the General who had promised to go personally to Korea! 

2. 1956 

Four years later a greatly changed Stevenson conducted a 
greatly different campaign for the same office. The years of 
campaigning between the elections had washed away most 
of the diffidence and unsureness that had characterized Ste- 
venson when he first presented himself to the public as a 
presidential candidate. No longer reluctant, he fought a 
tough battle to win the nomination in 1956, and he emerged 
confident and ready for the campaign battle to coine. That 
he was the easy first choice of his party again was attested 
by his nomination on the first ballot by an overwhelming 
vote, a testament with almost no precedent if indeed any. 

He and his party had new weapons and the Republicans 
had lost old ones. Korea, Communism and Corruption were 
no longer sharp knife-thrusts into the Democratic record; 
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they were fast joining "54-40 or Fight" and "Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too" as campaign relics of a buried past. For the 
first time in twenty-four years the Democrats could go on the 
offensive and point to Republican shortcomings in running 
the federal government. In two major sections of the coun- 
try there was turmoil and agitation which the Democrats 
hoped to turn to their advantage: in the Farm Belt there 
were pained outcries against the persistently austere Eisen- 
hower farm program, and in the South there was outright 
violence as the Supreme Court decision threatened to uproot 
the tradition of segregated education. In addition, the na- 
tion's worry over the President's health was expected to pro- 
vide an anxious undercurrent to the voters' thinking that 
might well have a significant effect on the outcome of the 
election. This is how the public expected the campaign to 
shape up at the beginning of the summer: 

As things looks now, what do you think is likely to be the 
one most important issue in the presidential election this 
year? Can you name one or two other issues you think will 
also be important? (Figures represent combined totals for 
the two questions) 

June 1956 

Domestic Issues 51% 

Farm problems (29) 

Segregation, civil rights (18) 
Taxes (7) 

Prosperity (5) 

Unemployment (3) 

Other labor issues (3) 

Other domestic issues (8) 

Foreign Issues 33 

Foreign policy (general) (11) 

Foreign aid (u) 
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Peace, keeping out o war (6) 

Defense program (5) 

Relations with Russia (3) 

Other foreign issues (4) 

The President's health; 

whether he will run again 32 

All other 35 

Express no opinion 31 

The early part of Stevenson's campaign, which began of- 
ficially in the middle of August but which had begun unof- 
ficially much earlier, concentrated on a series of domestic 
issues besides the ones mentioned above, he tried to make 
capital out of the Eisenhower administration's encroach- 
ments on public power in the West, on pockets of industrial 
unemployment, and on the plight of the small businessman. 

Yet only one of these had any potencyat least, any Demo- 
cratic potency as an issue. Public vs. private power and 
small vs. big business were each mentioned as issues by less 
than one per cent of the voters. Unemployment hit home 
to only three per cent. As for segregation, it became appar- 
ent that the Republicans were reaping the full benefit of the 
fact that the Supreme Court decision had come through a 
"Republican" Chief Justice and during a Republican ad- 
ministration. The long Democratic identification with the 
cause of Negro rights, established by the policies of Roose- 
velt and Truman, had been blurred out of existence: 

Do you think this statement would only be true for Eisen- 
hower, only true for Stevenson, true for both of them, or 
true for neither of them? 
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Would make a point of helping the Negroes in America: 

September 1956 
Eisenhower only 19% 

Stevenson only 11 

Both 35 

Neither 4 

Express no opinion 31 

Nor were the underlying economic issues drawing for the 
Democrats. The preceding four years had, for most people, 
dispelled the last fears of a Republican depression: 

Would see to it that we have prosperity: 

September 1956 
Eisenhower only 15% 

Stevenson only 13 

Both 50 

Neither 3 

Express no opinion 19 

This meant that the sole domestic issue clearly working 
for Stevenson was the depressed farm prices and the farmers' 
demand for high rigid price supports. And this was not 
nearly enough. 

Would see to it that the farmers get an even break: 

September 1956 
Stevenson only 32% 

Eisenhower only 17 

Both 26 

Neither 2 

Express no opinion 23 

Stevenson accompanied his domestic criticisms of the 
Eisenhower administration with a running critique of the 
Eisenhower foreign policy. But his arguments ran constantly 
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aground against the single hard fact that the Korean War 
was over and the nation at least seemed to be once again at 
peace. To listen to Stevenson's probing into the nature of 
this peace was to many, perhaps, like the opening of a Pan- 
dora's Box of new apprehensions about the world. 

As his general comments fell on unresponsive ears, Steven- 
son turned to two quite specific objections to Eisenhower's 
handling of defense problems. He called for a new "career 
army/' and he challenged the wisdom and economy of con- 
tinuing the rapid turnover of men in the draft in its then 
current form. He also proposed to seek an agreement with 
Russia to end the testing of hydrogen bombs and thereby 
reduce the danger of nuclear war and of radiation pollution 
of the atmosphere. He did succeed in arousing public inter- 
est in these issues, particularly the second, but poll evidence 
indicates that the public's response was so divided as to pretty 
much cancel out the effect of these issues. Toward the end 
of the campaign 16 per cent of those who intended to vote 
for Stevenson named the testing of nuclear weapons as an 
issue about which they were concerned; but 17 per cent of 
Eisenhower voters also named it. Although their answers did 
not specify how they stood on the issue, the probability is 
that Stevenson voters agreed with him, while Eisenhower 
voters agreed with the President, who had sharply defended 
the necessity of continuing the bomb tests. 

The draft issue was even less effective. When the Suez 
crisis erupted, the issue boomeranged; and near the end of 
the campaign it was mentioned by only 2 per cent of the Ste- 
venson voters, while 5 per cent of the Eisenhower voters 
expressed their concern over it presumably accepting Re- 
publican arguments that dropping the draft would create 
military weakness, rather than, as Stevenson had argued, 
bring about greater strength and economy through the exist- 
ence of a skilled professional armed force. 
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Stevenson's personality had a somewhat different impact 
on the electorate in 1956 than it had had in 19525. But the 
difference was not marked, and it was not all in his favor. 
Despite the great difference in his manner, the apparently 
conscious attempt to become more down to earth and direct 
in his approach to the people, the playing down of the "egg- 
head" label, the essentials in the public picture of Stevenson 
had not changed a great deal. His stock as a campaigner had 
gone up, and so had his identification with the caa e of the 
common man. Since he had been out of a job for the pre- 
ceding four years, while Eisenhower was learning the Presi- 
dency the hard way, Stevenson's experience was no longer 
considered a strong point in his favor. The number of peo- 
ple who confessed that they found his personality unappeal- 
ing had risen slightly. But the consensus still was that here 
was a highly intelligent man, who somehow did not arouse a 
feeling of deep trust and confidence. 

Here are a few things that have been said about both can- 
didates in this election; some are advantages and some are 
disadvantages. Going down the list, could you pick out some 
which in yonr opinion might apply to Stevenson? 



1952 
Favorable mentions 

A man of really high intelligence 46% 45% 

Good campaigner 42 27 

For the common man 38 28 

Attractive personality 31 33 

Has good experience for the job 30 41 

Can handle politicians 23 22 

Inspires confidence 19 17 

Unfavorable mentions 

Might be controlled by politicians 21 34 

Don't like his personality 15 is 
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Not the right experience for the job 13 8 

Too highbrow 8 10 

Not for the common man 7 9 

Too military minded i * 

Express no opinion 26 18 

The one area where Stevenson did grow significantly 
stronger between 1952 and 1956 was his identification with 
the traditional policies of the Democratic party. In 1956, 
38 per cent believed he was "for the common man" and it 
was this belief which brought him the great bulk of his sup- 
port. Stevenson, originally chosen for qualities of independ- 
ence and moderation, finally succeeded in making himself a 
symbol of the old New Deal-Fair Deal tradition: 

What would you say are the one or two main reasons why 
you prefer Stevenson for President over Eisenhower? (Asked 
of the 37% who planned to vote for Stevenson) 

September 1956 

Because of policies 39% 
Interested in the people, general 

welfare (24) 

Good on domestic policy (15) 

Like his platform (2) 

Good on foreign policy (i) 

Other policies (2) 

I am a Democrat; like Democrats 29 
Like him, his personal qualities 10 

Eisenhower's health; Stevenson is 
younger, healthier 10 

He is more qualified in politics, 
government, not a military man 8 

* Less than .5 per cent 
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Dislike Nixon 5 

Dislike Republicans, Eisenhower 
administration g 

All other 7 

Express no opinion 1 1 

But in the year 1956, with the depression a faded memory 
and the New Deal insurance against national and personal 
disaster secure, with war at least not a present actuality, and 
Eisenhower's popularity stronger than ever, the old call to 
party loyalty was not enough. Democrats deserted in droves, 
and Independents showed little interest in the Stevenson 
candidacy. The voting tide moved strongly against Stevenson 
for a second time: 

Stevenson vs. Elsenhower (September-October, 1956) 

September October 

Eisenhower and Nixon 43% 50% 

Stevenson and Kefauver 37 35 

Other candidate - i 

Express no opinion 15 11 

Don't plan to vote (volunteered) 5 3 

At the very end of the campaign the Suez explosion lent 
support to Stevenson's charges that the peace was not as safe 
as Eisenhower and Dulles had contended. But with a new 
threat of war, the effect was only a greater reliance on Eisen- 
hower's leadership to bring the country through the emer- 
gency. Our final figures, based on the respondents we 
counted most likely to vote, were Eisenhower 57 per cent, 
Stevenson 38 per cent, with 5 per cent still undecided. The 
actual vote gave Eisensower 58 per cent, and Stevenson 42 
per cent. 

Adlai Stevenson performed the difficult and certainly 
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thankless task of leading the Democratic party through years 
in which the country was turning away from it after a twenty- 
year reliance on its leadership. He was the victim of an ir- 
resistible surge of public feeling, away from the old symbols 
that had characterized his party and toward a personality 
who had been admired and beloved for a decade. He was 
perhaps also the victim of his own inability to project the 
type of personality the public could respond to freely and 
warmly. But he did carry his party through that time, and 
he spearheaded its transition from the old leadership of 
bosses and patronage to the new leadership of educated, 
articulate, progressive young men. With Stevenson, the old 
era, when winning an election was mainly a matter of "get- 
ting out the vote" by means of the intimate contact of "ward 
heelers" with deprived low-income and immigrant groups, 
passed out of existence. The new shape of the Democratic 
party is not yet wholly determined. But Stevenson gave it 
a strong push in the direction of responsible, dedicated, pro- 
gressive leadership. The years to come will tell whether the 
party will measure up to his challenge. 




Dwight D. Eisenhower 



A PERSONAL VIEW 

I first met General Eisenhower in London when he was pre- 
paring for the African invasion. This was in early August 
of 1942, and I had flown to Europe at the request of General 
William Donovan, who was the head of the OSS. 

By that time the Special Services branch of the Army un- 
der Major General Frederick Osborn had been set up and 
well staffed; but its research branch was, in a sense, "all 
dressed up with no place to go'* because it was having great 
difficulty getting any generals to make use of what seemed 
to them a brand-new and untried tool the discovery of sig- 
nificant facts about the state of morale in the Army. Samuel 
A. Stouffer, who was head of the research branch, was par- 
ticularly anxious to have General Eisenhower use the serv- 
ices of this branch, not only because of the importance of 
his assignment but because his use of it would tend to cause 
other generals in other theatres to look on this particular 
tool more receptively. 
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I called on General Eisenhower at his headquarters for the 
purpose of outlining what seemed to me to be the compelling 
reasons for doing public-opinion research among the soldiers 
stationed in England and to match that with research which 
the British would undertake as to the attitudes of British 
civilians towards the "foreign" soldiers stationed in their 
midst. There were, of course, by this time some signs of 
misunderstanding between American military personnel and 
British civilians. 

I had expected to give about fifteen minutes of exposition, 
which would be followed by an indeterminate period of 
what I had expected to be critical questioning. Knowing 
that time was a very critical factor with General Eisenhower, 
particularly then, I had prepared my case carefully. At the 
end of eight minutes of uninterrupted listening, General 
Eisenhower leaned forward and asked me just what steps 
he should take if he decided to seek the help of the research 
branch. I told him that Sam Stouffer's people were ready 
and waiting and that all that would be required was a cable 
from him to start two competent men on their way to Eng- 
land at once and then the assignment of one of his staff to 
the job of working with them. He immediately called in an 
officer, dictated such a cable, leaned back in his chair, and 
said, "Now never mind giving me any more reasons why I 
should use this. I'm already convinced it can be very valua- 
ble. Let's spend the rest of our time in your giving me 
pointers as to its proper use and how it can be made more 
valuable/ 1 

Having had the experience of trying to explain the value 
of this particular form of fact-finding to others over the years 
and finding myself up against a blank wall at the end of a 
two-hour exposition (except with General Marshall), I was 
most favorably impressed with the quickness with which 
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General Eisenhower grasped the importance o public-opin- 
ion research to the Army and the speed with which he put 
his decision into execution. 

The next time I saw Dwight D. Eisenhower, he was Presi- 
dent of Columbia University and was being talked about as 
a potential candidate for the Presidency of the United States 
by both political parties. Three friends of mine, who hap- 
pened to be influential Democrats, wanted him to know that 
he could count on their support if he would indicate a will- 
ingness to run on that ticket. I agreed to convey this mes- 
sage to him. 

I shall never forget the look of shock on his face when I 
told him that this was in the early months of 1948. He said 
he had no desire to be the President of the United States and 
that the only possible contingency which would make him 
consider it at all would be if either party nominated an out- 
standing isolationist. He did not regard either President 
Truman or the man he thought of as the probable Repub- 
lican candidate, Tom Dewey, as an isolationist. Therefore, 
he saw no reason to run. He then added, "And if I were 
going to run, it would be on the Republican ticket, not the 
Democratic." Some weeks after that, I learned in a round- 
about manner which was in no way confidential that a small 
group of Democrats proposed to set in motion plans which 
would result in the nomination of Eisenhower by the Demo- 
cratic convention and then immediate adjournment without 
getting any word from him as to whether such a nomination 
was agreeable. It seemed to me highly unlikely that any such 
ill-designed plan could succeed, but I felt that even if such 
a plan were tried abortively, it could be embarrassing to both 
the Democratic party and Dwight Eisenhower. 

Consequently, I made another appointment to see him 
and told him what I had heard. He was genuinely disturbed 
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and wanted to take steps to make sure that such a thing 
didn't happen. I suggested that he needed advice from 
someone other than me on that subject and asked if there 
weren't some highly placed Republican politician whose ad- 
vice he would welcome and trust. His first answer was that 
he instinctively mistrusted all politicians of both parties. 
Then he added, "No, that isn't quite true. I would trust 
Senator Vandenberg's advice in a situation like this." 

Apparently he got Senator Vandenberg's advice; in any 
event, he sent a telegram which made it perfectly plain that 
if any Democrats were unwise enough to try such a maneu- 
ver, they would only succeed in embarrassing their own 
party. 

THE PUBLIC'S VIEW 

1. 1945-1952: From War to Politics 

Americans profess to distrust the theory of the indis- 
pensable man. They also talk a good deal against the idea 
of putting military men in the White House. But the role 
of such general convictions in American politics is hard to 
determine, since the electorate is not very much inclined to 
carry them out in practice. Perhaps the reason is that Amer- 
icans are not theoretically-minded and tend to make their 
political decisions on the basis of the individual factors in- 
volved in the situation at hand. Whatever the explanation, 
Americans have in the past elected no less than five Presi- 
dents with predominantly military backgrounds. During the 
iggo's and 1 940*3 they behaved very much as if they consid- 
ered Franklin Roosevelt a man whom no one else could re- 
place, so much so that they broke another long-established 
precedent by electing him to a third and then a fourth term 
as President. They witnessed his death, under the last ter- 
rible burdens of office, and resolved never again to become 
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so dependent on one man as to elect him more than twice to 
the Presidency. This last conviction they embodied in a 
Constitutional amendment, to make sure it would be car- 
ried out. (The full consequences of this amendment have 
yet to be seen but the portents of it are rather ominous. A 
President's effectiveness may well dwindle to a significant 
degree during his second term since the end of his power as 
President is definitely fixed in time.) 

Yet less than a decade after the death of Roosevelt, the 
American people began acting again as if there were just 
one man who could lead them in their first adjustment to 
the Hydrogen Age. In addition, this man was a military 



man. 



General Dwight Eisenhower had come out of World War 
II as our most popular military leader. His brilliant achieve- 
ment in leading the Allied coalition of armies that defeated 
Hitler had made him a great hero to the American people, 
and his broad grin and disarming friendliness were probably 
as well known and well loved as the qualities of any world 
figure. 

Here is a list of a few of our top Army, Navy, and Air Corps 
officers. Which one do you personally admire the most? 

November 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower 39% 

General Douglas MacArthur 36 

General George Patton 6 

Admiral William F. Halsey 4 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 3 

General George C. Marshall 2 

General Henry H. Arnold i 

General Omar N. Bradley i 

Admiral Ernest J. King i 

Express no opinion 7 
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As the 1948 elections approached, postwar disillusionment 
with the inadequate leadership many felt had been offered 
by the Democratic administration and the Republican Con- 
gress provided the ground for an "Eisenhower for President" 
boom that swept the voters o both parties. It continued 
throughout the spring of 1948, despite the fact that the Gen- 
eral had taken himself dramatically and unequivocally out 
of the race by a statement which recommended that other 
military men should follow suit. 

Shortly before the national conventions General Eisen- 
hower was the favored candidate of Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. Here is how he ran against Truman and the two 
strongest Republican candidates: 

Eisenhower vs. other presidential candidates (June 1948) 

Eisenhower 53% 

Truman 26 

Wallace 5 

Express no opinion 16 

Eisenhower 40 

Stassen 37 

Wallace 5 

Express no opinion 18 

Eisenhower 42 

Dewey 34 

Wallace 6 

Express no opinion 18 

It is hard to find another case in modern political history 
where a man who had not lifted a finger to campaign for the 
Presidency was so plainly the choice of the electorate. 

These pro-Eisenhower sentiments did not bear fruit in 
1948, but the 1948 boom revealed two major aspects of Eisen- 
hower's appealthe tidal force of his attraction for the vot- 
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ers, and the peculiarly non-political quality of this appeal. 
In 1 948 Eisenhower was a man whose political views were 
largely unknown, whose party allegiance itself was unknown 
even to many sophisticated politicians. He was hardly eli- 
gible to become a partisan symbol, and if he had been he 
could not have attracted so spectacular a following in both 
major parties. Consequently, the turning to Eisenhower ap- 
peared to be a turning toward the man himself, rather than 
to something he symbolized politically. As contrasted with 
other candidates, his supporters focused largely on his per- 
sonal qualities: 

Reasons given for presidential preferences: Eisenhower vs. 
Truman (December 1947) 

48% who 34% who 

preferred preferred 

Eisenhower Truman to 

to Truman Eisenhower 

Personal characteristics 34% 6% 

Experience and knowledge 29 35 

Attitudes and policies 12 4 

Time for a change 7 * 

Member of right political party 6 12 

Know more about him * 6 
Don't want military man for 

President * 23 
Other answers expressed 

negatively 10 7 

All other 12 6 

Express no opinion 7 12 

Yet this concentration on personal appeal had an unde- 
niable political significance. The very fact that issues were 

* Less than .5 per cent 
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pushed into the background indicates a definite attitude to- 
ward them, one that would discourage new solutions to them. 
It presented a marked contrast to the passionate conflicts 
over social and political issues that characterized the Thir- 
ties and seemed to represent a newly conservative orienta- 
tion. As interest in social innovation was replaced by a desire 
for social stability, the change was reflected in the choice of 
a leader for personal qualities of a non-controversial nature 
rather than for partisan stands on issues. 

Basically, however, no nation is ever totally unconcerned 
with issues. In 1948 people were sufficiently aroused over 
them to re-elect the man who had taken the strongest stands, 
some popular, some not so popular, on the problems of the 
day. 

Even more so in 1952, the public had several grievances 
on its mind. The high cost of living was one. The high cost 
of government was another. People were stirred up over 
charges that the federal government was corrupt and Com- 
munist-ridden. Most particularly, they were angry and frus- 
trated over the war that continued to drag on in Korea. 

It was in this atmosphere of resentment and dissatisfaction 
that Eisenhower resigned his command at NATO and re- 
turned to the country to pursue the Republican nomination. 

The nomination had been pursuing him for some time. 
He had hesitated long before responding to the many urgent 
pleas of high-placed men, in and out of government, that he 
run for the Presidency. It is no wonder. He was at the 
height of his prestige as a statesman and military leader. 

He had changed hats several times since the warhe had 
been in succession Chief of Staff, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and finally back in uniform leading a new coalition 
in Europe, the peacetime international army of NATO. To 
America, and Europe as well, he had become once again a 
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heartening symbol of the unity the free world could achieve 
in the struggle with the new expansionist force, world Com- 
munism. He had faced many obstacles in this new job- 
such as the differences between France and Germany, Com- 
munist propaganda blasts at NATO as an aggressive alliance, 
and the task of transforming a largely "paper" army into ac- 
tual fighting divisions. Yet in this job, too, he had won the 
respect of the vast majority of Americans: 

General Eisenhower is now over in Europe trying to build 
an army that will stand up against the Russians if they at- 
tack. From what you know or have heard about his work, 
do you think he has been doing an excellent, good, only 
fair, or a poor job over in Europe? 

March 1952 

Excellent job 39% 

Good job 45 

Only fair job 7 

Poor job i 

Express no opinion 8 

In the spring of 1952 General Eisenhower was the most 
admired living American: 

Of the Americans on this card, which one do you admire 
most? 

March 

General Eisenhower 23% 

General MacArthur 22 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 8 
J. Edgar Hoover 8 

Bernard Barach 7 

President Truman 7 

Senator Kefauver 6 

Senator Taft 6 

Governor Warren 4 
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General Marshall 2 

Senator Douglas i 

Paul Hoffman * 

Express no opinion 6 

It would not have been surprising, then, if he had decided 
that he had given his country a sufficiently full measure of 
devotion and chosen to follow his stint at SHAPE with the 
quiet pleasures of a life of retirement. Instead, his sense of 
duty and perhaps his own reluctance to give up active life 
prompted him to return to America a second time to start 
an entirely new career. 

2. 1252; The Candidate 

Before he arrived in the United States, General Eisen- 
hower was identified in most minds with the belief that Eu- 
rope was not expendable, and with the attempt to secure 
peace through cohesion among the Western democracies. 

Which two or three of these statements do you feel come 
closest to describing the way you feel about General Eisen- 
hower? 

March 1952 
Favorable 

He's shown the kind of leadership that might 

unite and save the free, democratic world 5% 

He's a statesman, as well as a fine general 58 

He could come closer to achieving peace than 

almost any man I know 30 

He will put a stop to reckless spending by the 
government 15 

Unfavorable 

He's simply too inexperienced in government 
and politics to make a good President 17 

* Less than .5 per cent 
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As a military leader, he might get us into war 10 
He won't give enough support to government 
welfare and social security programs here at 
home 6 

He's trying to get us involved in Europe's trou- 
bles 2 

Express no opinion 15 

At the same time he was an unknown quantity for most 
people in the other important areas of public interest, domes- 
tic and international. Even the people who were receptive 
toward his candidacy wanted to know more about his views 
before they decided whether to support him. 

Do you feel you need more information on how General 
Eisenhower stands on important issues before you decide 
whether or not he'd make a good President, or have you 
already made up your mind about him? 

March 1952, 

Need more information 51% 
Have made up mind 36 

Express no opinion 13 

A large segment of the American people was in the process 
of forming an appraisal of General Eisenhower in political 
terms for the first time. Up until a few months before, most 
hadn't known whether he was a Republican or a Democrat. 
His reputation as a military leader had brought him into 
this new role of candidate for civilian leadership on the high- 
est level, but it was not enough to assure his acceptance in 
that role. 

To some extent his military reputation was a handicap. 
The strong American tradition of keeping the military and 
civilian functions in government well separated operated to 
influence a large part of the public against electing a general 
as President. 
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Attitudes toward military man as President (April 1952) 

1 strongly object to having any high-ranking 
military man as President; the head of the gov- 
ernment should always be a civilian 18% 

Under some special conditions I might be for 
a military man for President, but in general I 
would be against it 26 

A man with a military background can have 
the qualifications to make a good President, and 
I'd just as soon see one in the White House 28 

With the world in the condition it's in, I'd 
really like to have a man with a military back- 
ground and training as President 20 

Express no opinion 8 

The arguments about his fitness or unfitness for high ci- 
vilian office were not very much concerned with the obvious 
dangers of a General-President: that he would militarize the 
government or lead the country into war. Eisenhower was 
probably the least military of all the soldier-heroes of his 
generation, and the people seemed to know this* The big- 
gest apprehension appeared to be that having proven execu- 
tive ability in one sphere did not guarantee that a man would 
be a competent leader in another about which he knew very 
little. Most people knew that there is no other field of ac- 
tivity quite like politics and government. The way to suc- 
cess is different; so is the basis for action. Executive compe- 
tence is not enough; the merely efficient man would get 
nowhere in politics. In political life the area of order-giving 
is small; most of it is made up of a constant seeking of per- 
mission before, and approval after, one acts. Most important 
of all, the crucial decisions that are taken are in the realm 
of values, where the choice is as often between ultimate goals 
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as between means to those goals. A soldier does not have to 
be concerned with ultimates; his goals are decided for him, 
and his job, even at the highest possible levels, is simply to 
figure out the best way to achieve those goals. 

Therefore many people, while admiring Eisenhower, were 
in doubt as to what kind of leader he would make, out of 
the Army. Some remembered the political naivete he had 
displayed during the Darlan incident in North Africa. Yet 
many were satisfied that he had proved his grasp of the fun- 
damental realities in the foreign field by his work in Europe. 
The greater doubt was about the positions he would take on 
domestic matters. 

What things would you like to see General Eisenhower 
express an opinion on? (Asked of the 51% who wanted 
more information on where Eisenhower stood) 

March 1952 

Domestic issues 59% 

International issues 43 

His platform in general 9 

Express no opinion 21 

Nora: Percentages add up to more than 100% because some respondents 
gave more than one answer. 

As for his political ability, many felt that he had proved 
it, too, by his war and peacetime leadership in Europe. 
During the war, some had called him derogatively a "politi- 
cal" general, but there was no need to apologize for this 
label nowor then, for that matter. Such talent was as vital 
during the war as that of any strategist. The other side of 
this "political" coin was a question as to whether Eisen- 
hower's pursuit of compromise and collective agreement 
might prevent him from seeing that certain conflicts are ir- 
reconcilable and that certain hard facts refuse to give way 
before even the highest degree of human unity. Roosevelt 
had never hesitated to make enemies; Eisenhower seemed to 
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have none. In this fact lay a key difference between the two 
men and the times that brought them to power. 

But the reservations some people had about Eisenhowei 
were minor compared with the abundance of qualities that 
most saw in him. The Eisenhower who was nominated at 
the Republican convention in July was admired for four 
major qualities. One was his experience and ability in for- 
eign affairs. In a time when foreign relations resembled 
juggling powder kegs, this ability was highly valued. An- 
other was his understanding of military matters. Despite 
the qualms many people had about putting this type of 
background to work in the White House, many other mil- 
lions considered military experience a decided asset in a 
military age. A third quality was Eisenhower's genius for 
the kind of leadership that involved shaping a diversity of 
opinions and factions into a unified executive body a team. 
Despite the excellence of his purely military achievements, 
people recognized this special quality as his unique contri- 
bution to the war-and postwar effort. The remaining qual- 
ity was the persuasive appeal of his personality, which was 
received by most Americans with deep feeling and warmth. 
His openness and sincerity imparted confidence to most of 
those who came in contact with him. 

This, then, was the picture of Eisenhower people held as 
the 1952 campaign began-a popular leader with high com- 
petence in military and foreign affairs and no record, except 
for a few speeches, on domestic matters. By the nature of the 
situation, this picture had to change somewhat over the fol- 
lowing months. The frustrations and demands of the public 
and the character of the support Eisenhower would have to 
seek as a Republican would work to play down some of these 
qualities, play up others and fill in some of the vague out- 
lines in a definite direction. 
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In June, General Eisenhower, uncertain in his new role 
and trying to absorb years of understanding of domestic af- 
fairs in a few weeks, had been accused of running on a plat- 
form of "home and mother." But in the months that 
followed, as he began to grasp the nature of the political 
situation that faced him, he made a number of rapid accom- 
modations. As a result, many people began to see him in a 
somewhat different light. 

His first adjustment was to the fact that he was the can- 
didate of a minority party in a country which heartily ap- 
proved the chief domestic accomplishments of the majority 
party the New Deal. Here is the basic 1952 party line-up, 
based on a series of questions that sought to determine what 
party a person identified himself with and, if he named no 
party, whether he had in fact followed a straight party line 
in his voting behavior. 

Normal party affiliation of U. S. voters (June 1952) 

Democrat 50% 

Republican 34 

Independent 16 

Here are some things that have been done in the past 
twenty years and we'd like to know which you think were 
good to do and which you consider mistakes. (August 1952) 

Good Express no 

thing Mistake opinion 

Social security laws 87% 3% 10% 

Power and flood control proj- 
ects like TVA 68 8 24 

Marshall Plan and NATO 55 ** 33 , 

Farm price support program .54 21 25 

Making collective bargaining 

legal 5 1 *5 34 
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Although General Eisenhower's own predilections were 
toward an economy that did not depend on government- 
insured security he had gone on record as preferring honest 
beer and hot dogs to subsidized champagne and caviarhe 
soon accepted the idea of a governmental platform under- 
neath our economic life to prevent its cyclical collapse. 

Secondly, he faced the serious situation brought about by 
the split in the Republican party. Deep wounds from inter- 
necine party warfare at the convention had to be healed 
before he could realize even his full Republican support. 
It might almost have been easier for him to re-forrn the Re- 
publican party, fashioned out of the liberal, international 
wing of the party, plus like-minded Independents and dis- 
affected Democrats, than to do what he did. What he chose 
to do was to attempt to maximize conservative Republican 
support, even at the risk of losing some degree of backing 
from the liberal wing. He therefore made concessions to 
Taft and spent the greater part of his campaign in a deter- 
mined drive to assure himself of the regular Republican vote. 

In a sense both of these accommodations were to the past. 
Underlying the agitations of the moment was the long mem- 
ory of the past twenty years, a memory of war and depres- 
sion. Fixed in the minds of many of the voters were two 
associations, a deep one identifying the Republicans as the 
party of depression and a lesser identification of the Demo- 
crats as the party of war. It was up to Eisenhower to capi- 
talize, however indirectly, on the latter and to try to loosen 
the grip of the former. 

These were the conditions, inherited from the past, that 
formed the backdrop of the campaign charges and counter- 
charges. In the foreground were more immediate issues, and 
the outcome of the election was in large part a result of which 
issuesold or new proved more important to the voters. 
These were the problems that concerned the voters: 
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Here Is a list of things some people think are big issues in 
the election campaign. Of course, all of them are important 
but we'd like to know which two or three you think are most 
important for the next administration to do? 

August 1952 
End the war in Korea quickly 51% 

Keep prices from going any higher 57 

Keep Communists out of government jobs 48 

Prevent dishonesty and corruption among govern- 
ment officials 35 

Reduce income taxes by cutting excessive spending 32 
Keep this country prosperous and fully employed 23 

Try to get laws passed to protect the rights of 
Negroes and other minorities 14 

Keep farm income up 12 

Continue our present policy of aiding Western 
Europe 8 

Change the Taft-Hartley law 6 

Express no opinion 6 

During most of Truman's second term as President the 
headlines and later the television sets had been rife with 
accusations, trials, and hearings all revolving around the 
question of Communist infiltration and influence" on gov- 
ernment. Eisenhower's running mate, Senator Richard 
Nixon, had become nationally prominent through the part 
he played in the Alger Hiss case. Another Republican, Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy, had used the Communists-in-govem- 
ment kite to propel himself dramatically, if somewhat 
unsteadily, into the political spotlight. The existence or 
non-existence of an elaborate network of Communist agents 
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throughout the federal government became a question that 
was debated with intense partisanship and intense convic- 
tion on both sides. When asked specifically about this ques- 
tion, nearly half the people said that one of the most 
important things the next administration had to do was to 
keep Communists out of government. They also agreed that 
the Republicans would probably do a better job of this than 
the Democrats, This issue, in a largely negative way, pulled 
votes in Eisenhower's direction. 

Which, party do you think would be more likely to keep 
Communists out of government jobs the Democrats or the 
Republicans? (Asked of the 48% who named keeping Com- 
munists out of government jobs as an important issue for the 
next administration to handle) 

August 1952 

Republicans 45% 

Democrats 13 

Both or neither 18 

Express no opinion 24 

It is difficult to determine just how important this issue 
was to the voters, however. Although there is no question 
that they considered it essential to keep Communists out of 
government, it is questionable how many were convinced 
that there were enough Communists in government to con- 
stitute a serious threat to our internal security. When peo- 
ple were asked why they were intending to vote for one can- 
didate or the other, the subject almost never came up. When 
asked to volunteer what were the most important problems 
facing the country, they did not refer to Communism fre- 
quently, and when they did, they tended to mention it in 
rather general terms about 6% called Communism or Social- 
ism an important problem. When most people turned to 
the domestic scene, they dwelled not on espionage but on 
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the old familiar saboteurs of the pocketbook: inflation and 
taxes. 

In 1948 Truman had convinced the public that he could 
do a better job of controlling the rising tide of prices than 
the Republicans. But four years later little had been done 
to curb the inflationary trends which a partial war economy 
had intensified. The country, particularly the housewives, 
placed the high cost of living on a par with the Korean War 
in their list of major problems. On this issue, the Democrats 
had lost their edge over the Republicans. 

Which party do you think would be more likely to keep 
prices from going any higher the Democrats or the Repub- 
licans? (Asked of the 57% who named keeping prices from 
going any higher as an important issue for the next adminis- 
tration to handle) 

August 1952 

Republicans 36% 

Democrats 22 

Both or neither 13 

Express no opinion 29 

At the same time the public knew that inflation and pros- 
perity were closely connected. Many feared that the Repub- 
licans while checking inflation might check prosperity too. 

Taxes were a different kind of issue. To most people taxes 
were something to complain about but not a bogeyman they 
could chase away. "High taxes" has been a political battle 
cry for a good many years now and the 1952 election was no 
exception. But most people realized that taxes could not be 
lowered without placing the national security in jeopardy, 
and they were resigned to the continuation of a high level 
of taxation, even under the Republicans. 
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Do you think the Republicans will be able to reduce taxes 
in the next year or so if they win in November, or do you 
think they won't be able to reduce them enough to make 
much difference? (Asked of the 32% who named reducing 
income taxes by cutting excessive spending as an important 
issue for the next administration to handle) 

August 1952 

Will be able to reduce taxes 24% 

Won't be able to reduce taxes 59 
Express no opinion 17 

Another issue that was made much of in the campaign was 
the question of corruption on high government levels. As 
part of a national revulsion against what many people saw 
as government by petty, mean-minded politicians, this issue 
was one of the important elements in bringing about Eisen- 
hower's election. A feeling that the Democrats had been in 
office far too long, which had been growing in the country 
for at least twelve years, operated with the reaction to the 
Truman administration scandals to create a desire for a dif- 
ferent, higher type of leadership. The "time for a change" 
slogan had had two false alarms, but in 1952 it came into its 
own. 

The most pressing issue of all was the war in Korea, Korea 
cut deep into American thinking. It was the most personal 
event in foreign affairs to millions of Americans since the 
close of World War II. Moreover, the people were in an 
ill temper over the way things had been going there, and 
there was a tendency to be heavily critical of the Democrats 
for the failure to end the hostilities. 

Which party do you think would be more likely to end 
the war in Korea quickly the Democrats or Republicans? 

(Asked of the 51% who named ending the Korean War 
quickly as an important issue for the next administration to 
handle) 
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August 1952 

Republicans 43% 

Democrats 14 

Both or neither 13 

Express no opinion go 

There was no strong support for the long-stalled truce 
negotiations at Panmunjom. The bulk of public opinion 
was convinced that we should have been taking a more ex- 
treme position maybe that of carrying the war up to the 
Yalu and beyond, even at the risk of total war. Apparently, 
the disastrous defeat of General MacArthur in December 
1950 had not deeply impressed many Americans. The 
military difficulties of getting overcommitted in Korea and 
the resulting weaknesses abroad in other areas carried little 
weight in face of what the public had decided was "expert 
advice." With negotiations stalemated the people were be- 
coming more and more impatient to find a way of ending 
the bloodshed quickly. 

What do you think we ought to do now in Korea? 

August 1952 

Keep on trying to work out a way to stop the 
fighting in Korea 29% 

Stop fooling around and do whatever is necessary 
to knock the Communists out of Korea once and 
for all even at the risk of starting World War III 37 

Pull out of Korea right away and let them handle 
their own problems with the Communists 17 

Express no opinion *7 

The two issues having the most influence on Eisenhower 
as a symbol were these last twocorruption and Korea. 

The corruption issue highlighted the non-political quality 
of Eisenhower's appeal to the voters. It made it possible for 
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the Republican campaign to be painted in terms of a moral 
crusade that would "turn the rascals out" and put the gov- 
ernment back in the hands of conscientious men. This was 
an issue that had nothing to do with differing theories of 
government, nothing to do with attitudes toward the New 
Deal. Everyone agreed that the government should be run 
by honest, high-minded men. Eisenhower was fitted prob- 
ably better than any other man to make this appeal to per- 
sonal idealism in politics. He had come to politics from 
another sphere entirely, unsullied by the rough and tumble 
of Capitol Hill, and many people hoped that he would be 
able to raise politics itself to what they regarded as his own 
high level of integrity. Whether this was possible or whether 
the Democrats had really sunk so low were other questions. 
The fact remains that a good many people were convinced 
that government by the Democrats had grown stale and 
shoddy, and they saw Eisenhower as the man to raise the 
process of governing to a higher plane. 

The Korean situation had a strange effect on Eisenhower's 
standing as an internationalist who believed in peace through 
collective security. Many of his original supporters were 
puzzled by the course his campaign took on the questions of 
war and peace. They were enthusiastically for him before 
the convention because they felt he was leading the Republi- 
can party out of what they regarded as the dark recesses of 
isolationism. They had been prepared to support a vigor- 
ously international-minded Eisenhower in the election, and 
even to help him reconstruct a new Republican party. But 
many people in these groups found Governor Stevenson say- 
ing the things they expected General Eisenhower to say. 
Eisenhower, the candidate, seemed to be a different man 
from Eisenhower, the general they had known and looked up 
to for his views on America's role in the troubled postwar 
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world. He seemed less and less the advocate of a policy that 
based Its hopes for peace on a gradual build-up of military 
strength in Europe, working in intimate connection with 
our allies there, and more and more associated with criti- 
cism of the Democratic administration's efforts in Asia. 

What appears to have happened was this. The direct pres- 
sure in 1952 was coming from Asia, not Europe, in the form 
of the fighting in Korea, In response to this pressure, Amer- 
icans had begun to despair of a solution there by means of 
patient negotiation of terms, which Eisenhower essentially 
favored, and to turn to an extreme approach, which he es- 
sentially did not favor. 

At first, General Eisenhower did not actively try to exploit 
the frayed temper of the people over the Korean War. Even 
if he had felt that way arid he made it clear that he did not 
it would have been difficult for the General to repudiate the 
decisions recommended by his own former close colleagues 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, whose judgments he had repeat- 
edly praised. He could be and was critical of the events 
up to Korea, but his criticism quite honestly stopped there. 

Yet as the pace of the campaign quickened, there was more 
and more pressure on him to ally himself with the public's 
desire for a quick solution. At the last moment he made his 
dramatic offer to go himself to Korea, which without com- 
mitting him to any specific position, partially fulfilled the 
public's emotional need for bold, decisive action. 

A similar shift in support occurred on the Communists- 
in-government issue. Many people, ordinarily Democratic, 
had looked to Eisenhower as a fresh force in American poli- 
tics who might be able to sweep clean some of the mustier 
corners accumulated during the long Democratic rule. But 
this did not mean these people shrank from the general Dem- 
ocratic approach to government. It certainly did not mean 
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that they thought Communist villains were lurking in every 
administration corridor. These people were brought up 
short by the emphasis given in the campaign to allegations 
that spies and traitors had found their way to places of high 
influence under the Democrats. However, these charges 
though not made by Eisenhower himself combined with 
attacks on "Truman's war" in Korea were key factors in 
winning to the Republican side certain segments of the pop- 
ulation whose basic economic allegiance was to the Demo- 
crats. 

At the same time, the Eisenhower personality continued 
to cast its spell over the electorate. It was a deep spell that 
seemed to exist quite apart from the immediate reactions to 
Eisenhower as a speech-making campaigner. His speeches 
were often platitudinous, his manner earnest to the point of 
grimness. It was obvious that he was not entirely at home 
in his unaccustomed role of vote seeker. All this caused 
hardly a ripple in the deep tide of affection the country had 
for him. In fact, the number of people who thought him a 
good campaigner actually rose during the campaign another 
tribute to the force of his personal attraction for the elec- 
torate. However the people might divide on the issues, what- 
ever they might decide in the final privacy of the voting 
booth, most of them had no doubts at all that General Eisen- 
hower was a great and good American, who reawakened their 
sense of what was great and good in America. Here is the 
public profile of Eisenhower during the last stages of the 
campaign: 

Here are a few things that have been said about both can- 
didates in this election; some are advantages and some are 
disadvantages. Going down the list, could you pick out some 
which in your opinion might apply to Eisenhower? 
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October 1952 
Favorable mentions 

A man of really high intelligence 54% 

Attractive personality 51 

Inspires confidence 38 

For the common man 30 

Good campaigner 28 

Has good experience for the job 26 

Can handle politicians 25 

Unfavorable mentions 

Too military minded 31 

Not the right experience for the job 22 

Might be controlled by politicians 21 

Not for the common man 9 

Don't like his personality 3 

Too highbrow 2 

Express no opinion 12 

As the campaign came to a close, there remained much 
unresolved conflict in the voters' minds about the issues and 
personalities of the election. Among those who had made 
up their minds whom to vote for, Eisenhower was riding 
way ahead, but until the last minute there were enough un- 
decided voters to conceivably throw the election either way. 

Presidential preferences (October 1952) 

For Eisenhower 49% 

For Stevenson 37 

Undecided 14 

Many people hesitated, unwilling to give up the economic 
gains won under the Democrats. But even these had been 
marred by the effects of inflation. In the end Eisenhower 
succeeded in welding a new coalition of voters, by holding 
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onto the Republican conservatives while drawing to him 
much of the new white-collar, middle-class and suburban 
vote all over the country, including the South; by gaining 
the newly independent housewife vote; and by winning back 
normally Republican farmers and large portions of three 
normally Democratic ethnic groups people of German, Irish 
and Polish descent. 

The issues the public chose to make dominant were riding 
with Eisenhower, and his personal popularity alone was 
nearly unbeatable. The people liked Ike, whose warmth and 
expansive confidence gave them a feeling that the complex 
frustrations they had been living under might be followed 
by a new dawn of good will and serenity. The people wanted 
an end to beleaguerment at home and abroad. They turned 
to Eisenhower to find a way to peace. The vote split: Eisen- 
hower 55 per cent; Stevenson 45 per cent. 

3. 1952-1956: The President 

In the interim between election and inauguration, Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower made his promised trip to the Korean 
battlefront, from which he returned to tell the American 
people that there were no quick or easy panaceas for the 
problem there. His other major act was the appointment 
of his cabinet and other high-level members of his "team." 
In the meantime, the public had time to settle down in their 
thinking and consider at leisure rather than with the height- 
ened tension and emotion of the campaign period their 
attitudes and expectations regarding the incoming adminis- 
tration. 

On the whole, even among those who had voted against 
Eisenhower, there was remarkable optimism about the suc- 
cess of the new administration. Stevenson voters felt this 
way about the outcome of the election: 
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Attitude of Stevenson voters towards Eisenhower's election 
(December 1952) 

The election of Eisenhower is actually one of the 

best things that ever happened to the country 3% 

While it's a little early to tell, it may be a good 
thing for the country in the long run 63 

The country won't be as well off because of the 
outcome o the election 17 

Express no opinion 17 

The most striking thing about people's expectations of the 
new administration was something they thought Eisenhpwer 
would not be able to do: end the Korean War quickly. De- 
spite all the furore over the war during the election, and the 
feeling among some that Eisenhower had capitalized on pub- 
lic dissatisfaction by holding out the promise of a quick 
solution when none was in sight, the public was not expect- 
ing any miracles. Before the election, 43% of those who 
named the Korean War as a major issue facing the govern- 
ment had said that the Republicans were more likely to end 
the war quickly; only 15% had named the Democrats. But 
in the cold light of post-election reality, most people ad- 
mitted that there was little likelihood of a quick, sure-fire 
solution. 

Of course, no one can tell for sure, but do you feel that 
Eisenhower probably will or probably won't . . . ? (Decem- 
ber 1952) 

Probably Probably Express no 

will won't opinion 
Continue this country's pro- 
gram of cooperation with other 
countries in the free world 80% 6% 14% 
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Be able to keep Communists 

out of government 64 16 20 

Be able to keep the cost of liv- 
ing from rising much higher 61 16 23 

Get the support of Senator Taf t 
and Congress on most things he 
wants to do 61 17 22 

Be able to maintain the high 
level of employment we now 
have for another four years 55 18 27 

Be able to prevent a third 

World War 34 22 44 

Repeal many key measures of 

the New Deal 34 27 39 

Be able to reduce income taxes 

in the next year or two 30 46 24 

Be able to end the Korean War 

quickly 22 51 27 

People were more optimistic about other aspects of the 
task that faced the new President. They were highly confi- 
dent that he would continue this country's cooperation with 
the rest of the free world, the policy he was most deeply 
identified with. They also expected him to do well on the 
domestic scene. A majority thought he would be able to 
keep employment up. An equal majority expected him to 
keep prices down. Most people expected that his relations 
with Congress would be good and that he would succeed in 
winning the support of Taft and the right wing of his party. 
They thought, too, that he would keep Communists out of 
government. 

However, they were not as hopeful about tax reduction, 
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as they had revealed the previous fall. Their greatest uncer- 
tainty was about the most basic questions of all: what Eisen- 
hower would do about the New Deal and the possibility of 
a third World War, which many probably felt was not within 
the control of any one man. 

People's reactions to Eisenhower's appointments were 
either generally favorable or non-committal. The best re- 
ceived were the men chosen to fill the two top posts in the 
new administration, the new Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, and the Secretary of Defense, Charles E. Wilson. 
Both were well known. Long an adviser of Republican pres- 
idential candidates on foreign policy, Dulles had served 
within the State Department itself, and was highly thought 
of by the American people. The other top designee, the for- 
mer president of General Motors, was more typical of Eisen- 
hower's new team members. The biggest businessman among 
them, he was most favorably regarded by the public. The 
reception of Wilson indicated just how far business leaders 
had come back in public repute since the iggo's, when they 
were much criticized. 

The other two well-known appointees, Harold Stassen and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, were also well regarded. People were 
more cautious in their appraisal of the others, many of whom 
were unknown to a majority of the people, but in no case 
did the people generally consider them bad appointments. 

Public appraisal of Eisenhower appointments (December 

1952) 

Ex- Pretty Only fair Express no 
cellent good or poor opinion 

John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State >% 22% 9% 37% 
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Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense 30 24 8 38 

Harold Stassen, Mutual 
Security Administrator 24 28 13 35 

Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. 
Representative to UN 24 24 9 43 

Martin P. Durkin, 
Secretary of Labor 17 26 10 47 

Ezra T. Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture 14 22 6 58 

Arthur Summerfield, 
Postmaster General 13 26 7 54 

Herbert Brownell, 
Attorney-General 13 20 10 57 

Oveta Gulp Hobby, Federal 
Security Administrator 13 19 10 58 

George Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury 11 23 6 60 

Sinclair Weeks, 
Secretary of Commerce 10 20 8 62 

Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior 10 19 7 64 

Average Rating 17 23 9 51 

As always, there was a minority view. Around the country 
there was a certain amount of skepticism as to how the "busi- 
nessman's cabinet" would function in the unaccustomed 
realm of politics. To some, these doubts about placing so 
much of the government in business hands were confirmed 
when Charles Wilson revealed, during the Senate hearing 
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over his appointment, what to many seemed a naive assump- 
tion that what served the interests of business best would, 
per se, serve best the interest of the nation as a whole. His 
generalization sounded to many ears as facile and overdrawn 
as the label pinned on businessmen by New Dealers in the 
1930*8, that of "economic royalists." 

Eisenhower's cabinet stood substantially higher in public 
favor as a group than did individual members of that cab- 
inet, indicating that the focal point of the public's confidence 
was the President it had elected in November. 

What do you think of the appointments Eisenhower has 
made for various jobs in his government, as a whole? 

December 1952, 
Excellent 25% 

Pretty good 43 

Only fair 8 

Poor 2 

Express no opinion 22 

Eisenhower's first administration can be divided roughly 
into four phases. 

The first phase covered his first months of getting used to 
the feel of the office, when he was buoyed up by the encour- 
agement generally given a new President. The climax of 
this period was, of course, the achievement of a truce in 
Korea. 

Although we did no national political polling from 1953 
to 1955, the Gallup Poll kept constant tabs on Eisenhower's 
popularity by asking this question at regular intervals: "Do 
you approve or disapprove of the way Eisenhower is han- 
dling his job as President?" Here is his popularity trend line 
for his first eight months in office: 
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Per Cent Approving Eisenhower's Conduct of his Office 
February September 1953 




February April July September 

The term began on a mixed note of verbal boldness on 
the international level and a rather cautious domestic ap- 
proach. Prices and wages were decontrolled; a balanced 
budget was put ahead of reduction of taxes. According to 
Gallup's figures, 67 per cent approved. 

These actions were far less dramatic than the announced 
new policy of "unleashing" Chiang Kai-shek's forces so that 
they might conduct raids on the China mainland. The "un- 
leashing" was also a success with the public; 65 per cent ap- 
proved, and only 14 per cent disapproved. The whole idea 
had a tinge of unreality, however, as the original "leashing" 
action taken by the Seventh Fleet under President Truman 
had been designed to protect the Nationalists from the Com- 
munists rather than vice versa, and it was still the National- 
ists who had more to fear. 

The situation changed little, and the new policy was 
gradually forgotten. It set the tone, however, for the ap- 
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proach to a basic foreign-policy problem that faced the Eisen- 
hower administration throughout its term in office: the 
problem of pursuing a conciliatory, internationalist foreign 
policy without losing the support of the isolationist portion 
of Eisenhower's 1952 backing. The approach involved re- 
leasing a stream of pronouncements, usually by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, which proclaimed a daring, mili- 
tant foreign policy which had little discernible existence out- 
side of these pronouncements, while hewing to a line of 
action which was sober, moderate, and designed above all 
to reduce the scope and probability of armed conflict 
throughout the world essentially the policy of containment 
which had guided our foreign policy since Truman had in- 
itiated it in 1947. 

On the domestic scene Eisenhower had his problems, too. 
One of them was his unwillingness to exert Congressional 
leadership in behalf of his own program. At that time he 
felt that it was not his place to urge legislation upon Con- 
gress, and so he played a relatively passive role in his rela- 
tions with the legislative branch. 

The biggest problem facing Eisenhower and much of the 
rest of the nation at that time was the flourishing career of 
Senator McCarthy, who that spring had expanded his opera- 
tions to include a hurried "investigation" of the U. S. In- 
formation Service by his two aides, Roy Cohn and G. David 
Schine, which produced charges that our overseas libraries 
were havens for subversive literature. In regard to Mc- 
Carthy, Eisenhower took a mixed line. He was critical by 
implication but he consistently refused to cross swords with 
McCarthy personally. At Dartmouth he gave an eloquent 
speech against book burning, but he did not narrow it down 
by pinpointing McCarthy's investigation as an example, and 
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his later "clarification" of the speech was declared satisfactory 
by Senator McCarthy. Wise or not, he made no aggressive 
moves to break McCarthy's sway, though those who knew 
his cast of mind could not doubt his distaste for McCarthy 
and his methods. 

In the meantime negotiations continued at Panmunjom. 
By a vote of 84 per cent to 12 per cent, the Gallup Poll 
showed the American people in favor of trying to work out 
a settlement in Korea. But the people's restlessness increased 
as no concrete results seemed to be forthcoming. Eisen- 
hower's popularity took a dip of a few points as people be- 
gan to complain, according to a July survey, that he had not 
fulfilled his promises in particular, the one to end the Ko- 
rean fighting and that he was in general doing very little 
about the important issues of the day. His admirers, on the 
other hand, were protesting that he was doing the best he 
could, and that he had not yet had enough time to accom- 
plish what was expected of him. 

A week later all that had changed. A wave of relief swept 
the nation as the seemingly endless fighting was brought to 
an end in Korea. This one event, which the nation had 
yearned for for so long, completely overshadowed anything 
else Eisenhower might or might not have done in his first 
six months in office. The next time his public approval was 
measured, in September, it had shot up to a new high of 75 
per cent. 

The second phase of Eisenhower's first term began as the 
nation shifted back to a peacetime pace. Here is the course 
his popularity took between the end of the Korean War and 
the disastrousfor the Republicans 1954 Congressional elec- 
tions: 
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Per Cent Approving Eisenhower's Conduct of his Office 
December 1953 November 1954 




Dec. 



Jan. 



June August Nov. 

After his temporary peak of popularity in September, he 
slipped down as people continued to complain o his lack o 
leadership. In December, a Gallup survey revealed that 65 
per cent were demanding that he take stronger stands on the 
problems facing the country. These were the problems they 
had in mind, according to the survey answers: 

1. Getting rid of Communists in government. 

2. Giving more aid to farmers. 

3. Preventing World War III and the renewal of the war 
in Korea. 

4. Formulating a clear-cut IL S. foreign policy 

5. Lowering taxes and cutting down on government 
spending. 

6. Taking a firm stand on "McCarthyism." 

Towards the end of December Eisenhower's approval was 
down, for the first time, to 60 per cent. But then he made 
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another one o his dramatic, imagination-capturing gestures 
when he made his famous "atoms for peace" speech at the 
U.N. Approval rose to 68 per cent as he stirred the nation's 
and the world's-hopes that the death-dealing atom might 
be used to fulfill the purposes of peace. 

In the spring of 1954 the biggest tension was again inter- 
national. The French were trying desperately to hold on in 
Indo-China and they wanted our help. Important figures in 
the administration thought we should give that help to stop 
further Communist encroachment as we had in Korea. The 
public was adamant. This is what they thought of the possi- 
bility of another military involvement in Asia: 

The United States is BOW sending war materials to help 
the French fight the Communists in Indo-China. Would 
you approve or disapprove of sending U.S. soldiers to take 
part in the fighting there? 

June 1954 

Approve 20% 

Disapprove 7 2 

Express no opinion 8 

Domestically, things weren't going too well either. With 
defense cutbacks, unemployment had risen. And Eisenhower 
continued to meet McCarthy's challenge with a policy of 
non-intervention. His essentially passive approach to Con- 
gress was producing no very good results and the public was 
dissatisfied. Fifty-three per cent of the people questioned by 
a Gallup survey in June thought that the Republicans in 
Congress should pay more attention to Eisenhower's wishes. 
Among these same people the opinion, by a four-to-one 
ratio, was that in addition Eisenhower should start using a 
"tougher" approach with Congressional Republicans. The 
interesting thing was that it was Republican voters who were 
making the loudest noises to the effect that Congress was ig- 
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noting the President and that he was not doing his part 
either. 

The President's popularity underwent another rally in 
August after Congress had finally passed at least part of the 
Eisenhower program, including tax reduction. Perhaps 
more important, the Indo-China tensions had relaxed with 
the signing of a truce between the French and the Commu- 
nists. The identification of Eisenhower with the cause of 
peace was apparently so strong that he was able to gain from 
any movement in this direction throughout the world, re- 
gardless of whether or not he had played an actual part of it. 

But his basic position at this time was not strong. That 
September the Watkins Committee sounded the death knell 
of the McCarthy career, but this was done quite independ- 
ently of Eisenhower. The unemployment problem still 
wasn't solved, and the farmers were not happy about Eisen- 
hower's farm policy. The Dixon-Yates controversy didn't 
help the President's standing with the public. In addition, 
partisan passions were stirred by the Congressional cam- 
paign that fall, and the result of all this was that Eisen- 
hower's August high of 70 per cent approval slipped to the 
57 per cent mark immediately following the November elec- 
tions which turned Congress over to the Democrats. 

The year 1955 was a time of relaxation of tensions and the 
flowering of hopes for a peaceful world. It was during this 
third phase which might be called the era of coexistence 
that Eisenhower reached his highest peak of popularity (see 
graph on page 270). 

As the year began, McCarthy was finally in eclipse. He 
had denounced Eisenhower himself in December following 
which the President's popularity went up twelve points. 

Before the clouds broke, however, we had gone through 
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one more crisis. It too, concerned Asia, as had the previous 
international crises since 1 950. This time it revolved around 
the aggressive intentions o the Chinese Communist regime 
against the Nationalist government on the island of For- 

Per Cent Approving Eisenhower's Conduct of his Office 
January December 1955 




Jan. March August Dec. 

mosa. The immediate threat was against the off-shore islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu. Our answer was to guarantee the 
safety of Formosa itself but to make no definite commitment 
regarding the smaller islands. The public apparently under- 
stood and approved of this strategy, since the President was 
getting high approval during this period, throughout the 
spring of 1955. 

War was avoided, and there then began an unprecedented 
display of friendliness and good will on the part of the Com- 
munists, which would have been inconceivable during the 
Stalin era and has had no parallel since. We responded with 
an eager willingness to believe that the world might at last 
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settle down to the business of living in real peace. Visitors 
were exchanged; a group of Soviet farmers came to examine 
the farms of our Midwest and Americans registered their 
approval. A specific government post was created to promote 
the will to peace: Harold Stassen was named Special Assistant 
to the President for Disarmament, to dramatize and imple- 
ment the new direction of American-Soviet relations. The 
climax of this period, and the highest peak of Eisenhower 
popularity, came with the Geneva summit meeting, when 
the President reached out his hand across the gulf of sus- 
picion and hostility that separated us from the Communists, 
said simply that he wanted peace, and offered "open skies" as 
a symbol of his good will and trust. 

The last year of a President's term is often a holding ac- 
tion where little new is done but much effort is devoted to 
getting the party in a strong position for the coming elec- 
tions. This normal tendency was exaggerated during the 
final year of President Eisenhower's first term, for two rea- 
sons. The first was the "moderate coronary occlusion" that 
afflicted the President in September of 1955 and left the gov- 
ernment in the hands of his advisers while he was getting 
back on his feet. At first the general opinion was that he 
would not run again (62 per cent thought so in October) and 
there began to be renewed interest among Democrats in win- 
ning the presidential nomination. Yet that same month 56 
per cent of the people said that if he did run, they would 
vote for him. 

With encouraging medical reports as to his good recovery, 
the President announced at the end of February, 1956, that 
he would run for a second term. His illness made little ap- 
parent difference in the public's desire that he continue to 
lead the country. 

At the same time international pressure was also off for 
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the most part. Khrushchev and Bulganin took a swing 
through India talking of the United States in rather unflat- 
tering terms, but nothing overt happened. The government 
faced no major challenges of a concrete nature during the 
period of the President's incapacitation. Yet there were ris- 
ing complaints that the seeming quiet was illusory and that 
the West should mend its fences against the possibility of a 
new crisis. That spring Secretary of State Dulles made a 
speech acknowledging this fact, but action on it was post- 
poned and things kept on much as they had been. As the 
conventions approached once again, Eisenhower's approval 
continued above 70 per cent, and the prevailing feeling was 
that his second term was assured. 

In June, however, the President was stricken a second 
time, this time with an attack of ileitis, which required major 
surgery. During his recovery the nation speculated again 
that he might refuse to run. Many people were in a state 
of conflict about what his decision should be, as their desire 
to continue under his leadership warred with their doubts 
about the wisdom of a man of 65 who had had two major ill- 
nesses within a year continuing to hold down the toughest 
job on earth. 

For most people, the medical evidence pointed clearly in 
one direction: 

Suppose Eisenhower was a friend of yours and asked for 
your personal advice. In light of both his heart attack and 
operation, and what the doctors say about them as well as 
what you have read or heard, do you think you would ad- 
vise him to run or not to run? 

June 1956 

To run 29% 

Not to run 43 

Express no opinion 28 
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Nevertheless, these opinions were not conclusive when it 
came down to deciding whether to vote for or against Eisen- 
hower. People may have felt that whether or not to take the 
risk was something he had to decide, and if he was willing 
to take the risk himself, they were willing to go along. He 
did decide to do so, and the net result of the operation on 
his voting potential was small. Six per cent of the total voters 
either became uncertain about their vote or decided they 
would not vote for Eisenhower after his June operation. He 
still had a margin of 16 per cent of the decided voters. 

The intervening months up to the election made little or 
no difference in Eisenhower's standing as a candidate. After 
the Democratic convention which nominated Stevenson as 
its standard-bearer for a second time, the Democrats made 
a slight rally, but in the end Eisenhower was able to keep a 
strong margin over his opponent. 

His personal standing was higher than ever. On almost 
every aspect of his personal appeal he had more admirers 
than in 1952 the sole exception was his campaigning ability, 
on which he had dropped two points. He had fewer critics, 
too, on most countsonly his identification with the cause 
of the common man had become more doubtful. 

Going down the list, could you pick out some which in 
your opinion might apply to Eisenhower: 



Favorable mentions 

Attractive personality 58% 51% 

A man of really high intelligence 57 54 

Has good experience for the job 50 26 

Inspires confidence 44 38 

For the common man 31 30 

Can handle politicians 31 25 

Good campaigner 26 28 
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Unfavorable mentions 

Might be controlled by politicians 21 21 

Not for the common man 15 9 

Too military minded 15 31 

Not the right experience for the job 8 22 

Don't like his personality 3 3 

Too high brow 3 2 

Express no opinion 20 12 

Added to this strength was the fact that a majority of the 
voters were intending to base their decision mainly on their 
feelings toward the two candidates rather than the two par- 
ties. 

In deciding whom to vote for this fall for President, will you 
be making your decision based mostly on your feelings about 
the two men, Eisenhower and Stevenson, or based mostly 
on your feelings about the Republican and Democratic 
parties? (September 1956) 

Demo- Repub- Inde- 
Total crats licans pendents 

Candidates 53% 42% 62% 72% 

Parties 31 43 24 12 

Both equal (volunteered) 10 8 12 10 

Express no opinion 672 6 

This was fortunate for Eisenhower since his was still the 
less popular of the parties. 

Regardless of how you have voted in the past, what do you 
usually consider yourself a Democrat, a Republican, some 
other party, or what? 

September 1956 
Democrat 48% 

Republican 29 

Independent 15 

Express no opinion 8 
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On the issues, too, President Eisenhower clearly had the 
edge. The two overriding general issues were peace and 
prosperity. On the first, people trusted Eisenhower over Ste- 
venson by the overwhelming margin of 39 per cent, and even 
on the second, once a pillar of Democratic strength, he had 
picked up a 9 per cent margin of voter preference. This 
combination of personal plus issue appeal put Eisenhower 
in an almost unassailable position in his second campaign 
for the Presidency. Stevenson's criticisms of his foreign pol- 
icy, his pounding of special-interest issues, were scarcely more 
than pinpricks to people who were satisfied to have at least 
some form of peace, a fairly solid prosperity, and a leader 
they thoroughly liked. 

In the last month of the campaign, based on the people 
we considered most likely to vote, our figures showed that 
57 per cent of the voters were intending to vote for Eisen- 
hower, 38 for Stevenson, and 5 per cent were still undecided. 
The election returns in November gave Eisenhower 58 per 
cent of the vote and Stevenson 42 per cent. 

Dwight Eisenhower was elected to the Presidency in a 
time of great national and international tension. During his 
first term many of these tensions subsided, and many people 
looked forward to a new Eisenhower era when they could 
stop living on the edge of international disaster and begin 
to settle down to enjoy America's prosperity in peace. At 
the very end of the term Soviet intervention in the Hun- 
garian revolt put an abrupt end to the dream of "peaceful 
coexistence 1 * and let us know that neither the world nor the 
Russians had changed. At the same time British-French in- 
tervention in Suez rudely shattered the Atlantic Alliance. 
But with this turn of the coin, people held firmly to their 
conviction that the man under whom peace had come was 
the man they would trust to keep that peace. 



13. 



Conclusion 



It is one thing to have the tools to gauge public opinion ac- 
curately and another to use this knowledge intelligently and 
for the betterment of mankind. It would be a sad day in- 
deed for this country if our statesmen were to follow slav- 
ishly the voice of the majority as if it were the word of God. 
Many times in our history minority opinion of one decade 
has become majority opinion in the next and in this capac- 
ity for change exists the capacity for greatness. In 1942 I 
wrote in Fortune magazine what I thought had been one of 
the limitations of public-opinion research up to that time. 
What I wrote then still expresses my basic conception of the 
proper use of that research: 

"I think the emphasis in public opinion research has 
been largely misplaced. I believe its first duty is to explore 
the areas of public ignorance somewhat as we have tried to 
do in the survey on labor published elsewhere in this is- 
sue. When we have determined in what areas, and among 
what groups, and upon what subjects, there is too little 
knowledge or understanding to support a reasonable opin- 
276 
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Ion, then we know when it is proper for our elected repre- 
sentatives to set aside what purports to be a 'majority 
opinion/ And then the radio, the press, our educational 
system, our thought leaders as a whole, may know where 
they have failed and where their immediate responsibility 
lies not as propagandists, but as teachers. 

"As I see it, the technique of public opinion research 
may be capable of being used to effect the greatest con- 
tribution to the democratic process since the secret ballot. 
It can be useful in war and in peace, on immediate prob- 
lems and in the long pull. By experimenting further now 
in finding out what things people misunderstand or don't 
know, we shall be able to discount 'public opinion' that 
stands on a base of ignorance. And we shall be able to 
define in most specific terms the work to be done by our 
educators and thought leaders, now and in the future. On 
that basis we shall then be able to prove that 'the cure for 
democracy is more democracy.' " 
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